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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MORE LIGHT ON THE POSTAL PICKINGS. 


2 a newspapers are finding Mr. August W. Machen a most 

interesting—or, as some say, a most taking—individual. He 
figures prominently in four of the seven indictments returned by the 
federal grand jury in Washington on Friday of last week, which 
charge him and eight others with conspiracy and bribery in connec- 
tion with postal affairs. If these charges are true, every letter-car- 
tier’s satchel, every rural-delivery case, and every fresh coat of 
paint on the letter-boxes and posts yielded its tribute to this official, 
whom the New York 7rzdune dubs the “ prince of grafters,” and to 
the other members of the “ring.” No one seems able to reckon 
how much was realized in this way. Some of the indicted parties 
deny indignantly that they have been guilty of any wrongdoing, 
and declare that when the eases come to trial they will prove their 
innocence. The other persons named in these indictments and 
charged with bribery, presenting false claims, or conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government, are: William Gordon Crawford, who was 
deputy auditor for the Post-Office Department from June 12, 1893, 
to September 15, 1897, and is a member of one of the exclusive 
clubs of Washington; Leopold J. Stern, of Baltimore; George E. 
Lorens, of Toledo, formerly a prominent Government official, and 
Martha J. Lorenz, his wife; John T. Cupper, Mayor of Lock 
Haven, Penn.; William C. Long, an Ohio man who is an intimate 
friend of Machen; Maurice Runkel, a contractor of New York 
city, and Thomas W. McGregor, who was a messenger at the 
beginning of Machen’s administration of the free-delivery service, 
and in recent years has been in charge of the supplies for the rural 
free-delivery service. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, who has charge 
of the investigation, intimates that little remains to be revealed in 
the way of postal corruption; and the Washington correspondent 





of the New York Sum says that “while further indictments of a 
supplemental nature may be brought in, it is believed that the end 
of the inquiry, which has already occupied nearly six months, is 
well in sight.” 

Plenty of papers feel that Machen’s conviction is assured, and 
some of them are now beginning to inquire about the men “ higher 
up,” who are responsible for the appointment of Machen and his 
friends. The New York Press, a strongly Republican paper, ar- 
raigns Machen in scathing terms, and then proceeds to call for the 
resignation of the Postmaster-General. It says: 

“ Astonishment at the scope of the operations of the Machen gang 
is equaled only by the reverential admiration that is felt for him by 
the brotherhood of graft 
in St. Louis and Minne- 
apolis, in the Tammany 
Dock Board, in the old 
Devery blackmail system 
and in the walking-dele- 
gates’ Mafia. Perhaps the 
appetite of the Machen 
crew was no greater than 
it was anywhere else in 
the fraternity, but the ca- 
pacity for satisfying iis 
hunger was something to 
inspire awe. Apparently 
there was no opportunity 
for swindling the Govern- 
ment that the genius of 
Machen did not grasp; 
no field that the rascal’s 
ingenuity did not rake; 
no chance for turning 
three or four illegal profits 
on every transaction go- 
ing through his official 
hands that escaped him. 
Subordinates and supe- 
riors, mayors and mer- 
chants, contractors and 
manufacturers, whether honest or dishonest, all alike were made to 
bring grist to his great graft-mill. When the golden harvest would 
have been exhausted, if Mr. Bristow in spite of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne had not made his good fight, goodness knows. oF 

“ As the postal thefts grow rapidly to colossal proportions under 
the relentless exposures by Mr. Bristow, it is more and more a 
matter for marvel that both Postmaster-Generals Smith and Payne 
could have failed to check the wholesale looting of the Government 
by the splendidly organized machinery under the command of 
Machen. In view of Mr. Smith’s recent follies in the controversy 
with the Civil-Service Commission, in which his ignorance of the 
public business as well as his lack of sympathy with some high 
ideals of administration were bared to the public gaze, we can un- 
derstand how a conspiracy of clever scoundrels in possession of 
the huge free-delivery machine could hoodwink an executive like 
Mr. Smith and steal the very desk at which he sat without his 
knowing it. 





























AUGUST W. MACHEN, 


The central figure in the latest postal in- 
dictments, 


“The same charitable view, however, can not be extended so as 
to take in Mr. Smith’s successor. If there is a man anywhere who 
is more familiar than is Mr. Payne with the ways and wiles of 
‘ practical’ politics, or better fitted than he to smell out and root 
out a gang of grafters if he had the mind to do it, we can not call 
that man to mind. How the Machen syndicate could thrive under 
Payne, unless Payne had shut his eyes to what was going on about 
him, never will cease to be a cause for wonder. Next to it, as one 
of the marvels of the politics of the times, is the blindness of Payne 
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to the certainty that he has got to get out of the President's Cab- 
inet before Mr. Roosevelt can make his appeal to the country for 
indorsement of his purpose to give his people a vigorous, impar- 
tial, courageous, efficient, and, above all, a clean administration.” 


LABOR-UNION ‘*GRAFTERS.” 
ENSATIONAL disclosures made in a New York criminal 


trial and throwing light on the methods of a certain class 
of “walking-delegates ” have attracted national attention to the 
problems of labor-union corruption. The charges made against 
Samuel J. Parks, of the Housesmiths’ Union, and against Richard 
Carvel, of the Derrickmen’s Union, have already been discussed 
in our pages (see THE LITERARY DIGEsT, June 20). The new case 
is that of Lawrence Murphy, former treasurer of the Journeymen 
Stonecutters’ Union, who has been sentenced to five years and six 
months in state’s prison for embezzling upward of $12.000, ex- 
torted from building contractors. Says the New York AZa7/ and 
Express: 


“Most startling and painful of all the accusations touching the 
ramifications of ‘ graft’ in the building trades-unions is that de- 
veloped in the defense of Lawrence Murphy, formerly treasurer of 
the Journeymen Stonecutters’ Union, who is charged with embez- 
zling $12,000 of his union’s funds. His reply is that the union has 
no right to the money because it was secured by extortion, $10,000 
of it from an organization of employers known as the Stonecutters’ 
Association of Brooklyn. The story is corroborated by the em- 
ployers who gave the check, and who explain that it represented a 
‘fine’ imposed under threat of a strike by the union, because for 
thé last eight years the Brooklyn men had been employing non- 
union stonecutters, who were at last won over by the New York 
organization. For their long immunity from strikes or union dic- 
tation they were made to pay dearly at last. It is alleged that 
from them and others this union has extorted in all about $200,000. 

“The painful thing about this circumstantial story of corruption 
is that it carries suspicion further down than the already hopelessly 
discredited walking-delegate of the trade-union system. It seems 
to declare that several members of the union entered into the game 
of loot on a large scale, and that many more were eager to catch 
the crumbs that fell from the banquet-board of successful cupidity. 
Murphy admits that he received $10,000, but he asserts that most 
of it was shared among the members of the ‘ secret committee’ 
which negotiated the transaction with the Brooklyn master masons, 
and that one of the former was able to buy a farm in Scotland with 
his portion. He adds that union members who heard of such 
transactions got after him, and there was a secondary distribution 
of five- and ten-dollar bilis. One device was for members to get 
themselves appointed on committees to see the treasurer, under a 
by-law which entitled them to receive sixty cents for every call 
made. ‘* Some of these committeemen,’ the witness avers, made a 
dozen calls a day, and finaily he would give then a ten-dollar note 
not to come again. 

“ These revelations, and the implications that follow them, are 
ugly because they intimate that in one union at least the example 
of * graft’ at the top has worked widespread demoralization. The 
system, if this story is to be believed, has sapped the honest man- 
hood of the members and converted them into the likeness of ward- 
heelers who do the work and share the spoils of the walking-dele- 
gate, as political loafers run the errands and accept the largess of 
the corrupt district boss. What is charged in this case is still an- 
other challenge to the decent but often acquiescent or indifferent 
majorities in the unions to assert themselves and clean house.” 


The Chicago 7ridune <dds: 


“It is said that there are in the hands of District Attorney 
Jerome, of New York, between fifty and sixty affidavits charging 
walking-delegates with extorting from builders and copr‘ractors 
$400,000 during the last three years. Absolute faith can not be- 
reposed in affidavits, but it is reasonably certain that the powers 
vested in walking-delegates or business agents and in other officers 
of some labor-unions have been used for purposes of blackmail. 
Money has been paid to head off threatened strikes and to settle 
strikes which had been o.dered. Jt may seem strange that em- 
ployers should allow themselves to be bled, but they have usually 
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reasoned that it was cheaper to pay blackmail than tc ha ’e work in- 
terfered with by a strike. 

“The revelations of the methods of some walking-delegates con- 
vey a warning to labor-unions to change their system of govern- 
ment by depriving officers of authority which it is certain will be 
abused. It is leading a business agent into temptation to put him 
in a position where he—a poor man—can make several thousand 
dollars by a mere threat. 

“When the older unions were organized, it was considered ad- 
visable or necessary to give the officers extensive powers. They 
were authorized to order men to quit work if thcy considered it 
proper without consulting the membership of the union. In order 
that the union might always be ready for war it had a quasi-mili- 
tary organization to enable it to act promptly. 

“The times have changed. Organized labor has fought its long 
battle for recognition and has secured it. Tne power of the unions 
is greater than it was, and it is desirable that the power shall be 
used conservatively. It will not be unless checks, which experi- 
ence has proved to be necessary, are put on the authority of offi- 
cers... . Corruption has crept into many unions. It must be 
driven out or their usefulness will be at an end.” 





THE WALL-STREET FLURRY. 


z W ALL Street has barely escaped one of the worst and most 

disastrous panics in history.” So says Henry Clews, the 
well-known banker, in adictated statement to the New York A mer- 
ican on the general “slump” in stocks which recently carried down 
four leading firms of brokers in New York. Mr. Clews says 
further : 

“The present sensational decline in values and the failures and 
wholesale embarrassments it has occasioned can only proceed from 
one thing—the enormous and deplorable overcapitalization of in- 
dustrials. 

“More than five thousand million dollars are represented in the 
largely fictitious capitalization of industrial combinations within 
the past five or six years. 

“ Never in the history of trade and finance have such enormous 
sums been represented as in capitalizing concerns such as the 
United States Steel Company, the Northern Securities Company, 
the International Mercantile Marine Company, Amalgamated Cop- 
per and hundreds of smaller corporations. 

“The day of overcapitalized corporations, in the opinion of all 
conservative and well-informed judges, is over once and forall. | 
am afraid the Morgan school and financial schools of a similar type 
have closed for a long vacation,” 


Mr. James R. Keene, whose son was a partner in one of the firms 
that failed, and who is said to have himself lost $1,500,000, ex- 

















UNCLE SaM—“That’s what the coroner calls ‘rocking the boat.’” 
—May in the Detroit Journas. 


presses a similar view. “Overcapitalization,” he says, “and the 
disastrous collapse of three or four recently organized trusts have 
paralyzed the buyer, produced a general fright and terrible liqu:da- 
tion of good securities to protect bad ones.” 

The two financial authorities quoted sound the keynote of most 
of the newspaper comment elicited by the latest Wall-Street 
“flurry.” As the Chicago Journal puts it: “Wall-Street values 
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are composed largely of water. If the $400,000,000 losses of the 
Morgan clique were in actual cash taken from certain individuals, 
the results could not fail to be alarming. . . . But the vanishing of 
a few hundred millions’ worth of water does not cause widespread 
suffering.” The Springfield Republican observes: 

“The failures are not of the first order of importance in a finan- 
cial sense, and in themselves merit no great attention. The won- 
der only is that these and other failures of the kind have not come 
long since—that a fall in stocks of almost unprecedented measure 
should have taken place without any disturbances of this kind up 
to the present moment. What has been indicated is that the spec- 
ulative position stood in possession of exceptionally strong re- 
sources when the storm broke, or when it became apparent that 
the country could not support the speculative superstructure that 
had been built up. What is now indicated is that these marginal 
resources have at last been exhausted and that the overextended 
upbuilding of credit is breaking down to fall heavily upon the sub- 
structure beneath, which must necessarily be shaken severely. It 
is peculiarly just that one of the first concerns to go under is one 
through which the chief market manipulator of the inflationists has 
been operating.” 


The real cause of this new financial disturbance, as the Detroit 
Free Press points out, lies in the fact that the public will not buy 
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THE SMILE THAT WON’T COME OFF. 
—Driscoll in the Detroit 77rzbune. 








stocks because it has no confidence in the stock-market; and, in 
the opinion of the same journal, “it has lost confidence because 
Wall Street has been in the business of manufacturing fictitious 
securities.” We quote further: 

“When it is known that half of the leading securities in Wall 
Street are watered, and have nothing back of them except the 
achievements of a printing-press, the public naturally becomes sus- 
picious of all stocks and shows no eagerness to buy. The eager- 
ness of others to sell intensifies this sus piciousness, and finally 
somebody is caught in the crash. 

“The condition of the Wall-Street market is another triumph 
for the ancient principle that ‘ honesty is the best policy.’ The 
demagogs of finance are like the demagogs of politics; they 
may fool all the people some of the time, and some of the people 
all the time, but they can not fool all the people all the time, and 
their methods of exploitation react on the promoters sooner or 
later. 

“The present condition of the market is due to nothing except 
the operations of the new school of finance, of which Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan is the head. Mr. Morgan has been the saddest sinner 
in the business of overcapitalization, and hence Mr. Morgan is 
more responsible than anybody else for the feverish state of the 
market. He gave tone and respectability to the industry of stock- 
watering. What is worse, he inspired confidence in paper securi- 
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CLOUPBURST HITS WALL STREET. 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn Eagle 


ties. Fora long time it was assumed that Mr. Morgan was a veri- 
table deus ex machina in Wall Street; that he could come out. of 
the heavens at a nod from any of his agents to unite the most com- 
plicated knots and straighten out the most perplexing tangles. . . . 

“But it appears, however, that the new school of promoters has 
quite as much difficulty as its predecessors in creating something out 
of nothing. It can promote and it can reorganize and it can cap- 
italize. Owing to its better repute, it can sell the securities at a 
higher price, and it can postpone the day of liquidation; but it 
can not prevent the ultimate return of the water to its level. Stocks, 
like anything else, can be held in the air by force, but when the 
sustaining power is withdrawn gravitation will assert itself, whether 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan or Jim Fisk is leading financier of the 
street.” 

The same tone prevails in the comment of the financial papers. 
In the opinion of the New York Journal of Commerce, the decline 
in stock-market values can only be attributed to “ inflation.” Over- 
production of securities and overspeculation in them are the causes 
assigned by 7he Wall Street Journal. The United States Investor 
(Boston) says: 


“The real prosperity of this country can never be realized under 














NEVER TOUCHED HIM. 
—Campbell in the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
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such conditions as have characterized our finance and industry in 
recent years, and such a state of affairs as the present, tho super- 
ficially distasteful, is in reality indicative of a sounder prosperity 
than we have yet enjoyed. The magnificent potentialities of in- 
dustrial expansion which were possessed by this nation in 1898 
have been cruelly mishandled, and a large part of the real advan- 
tage which should have accrued to us since then has been frittered 
away in connection with inflation schemes, which, if they had 
gone much further, would have been sure to result in a prolonged 
and powerful setback to American industrial progress. We enter- 
tain the hope that a halt has been called in time; that the inflation 
will be eliminated without undue immediate hardship; and that 
the work of developing our splendid industrial possibilities, which 
was undertaken in such an improper spirit a few years ago, may 
now be taken up in a serious energetic, and efficient manner that 
will be productive of early results of the most gratifying nature.” 


HOW CAN LYNCHING BE STOPPED? 


*HE “lynching mania” continues to furnish a topic of burning 
interest, and is being vigorously discussed in newspapers 

and periodicals throughout the land. Hardly a day goes by with- 
out the news of race riots and attempted or accomplished lynch- 

















WHY NOT GIVE JUSTICE A SWIFTER TEAM? 

—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
ings, Danville, Ill., being the latest place to suffer from mob law- 
lessness of a serious kind. This lynching epidemic, observes Prof. 
William James, of Harvard University, is assuming the propor- 
tions of a “profound national disease, spreading now like forest 
fire, and certain to become permanently endemic in every corner of 
our country, North and South, unless heroic remedies are swiftly 
adopted to check it.” Professor James says further, in a letter to 
the Springfield Republican : 

“ Three years ago I said that unless heroic measures were adopted 
we should soon have civil war between the races. The Evansville 
riot is an example of what we may expect to-morrow wherever ne- 
groes are numerous, and very little later 'n such cities as New York 
and Boston and Philadelphia. The North is already almost as 
fully inoculated as the South, and the young white American of the 
lower classes is being educated everywhere with appalling rapidity 
to understand that any negro accused of crime is public spoil, to 
be played with as long as the fun will last. Attempts at general 
massacres of negroes are certain to be the next thing in order, and 
collective reprisals by negroes are equally certain.” 

Negro lynching, continues Professor James, claims more and 
more the character of a public right. It “appeals to the punitive 
instinct, to race antipathy, and to the white man’s pride, as well as 
to the homicidal frenzy ”; and “one shudders to think what roots 
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a custom may strike when a fierce animal appetite like this and a 
perverted ideal emotion combine together to defend it.” Professor 
James says in conclusion : 


“One or two fanatics there may be in every lynching, actuated 
by a maniacal sense of punitive justice. They are a kind of * re- 
version,’ which civilization particularly requires to extirpate. The 
other accomplices are only average men, victims of the moment 
when the greatest atrocities are committed, of nothing but irre- 
sponsible mob contagion, but invited to become part of the mob 
and predisposed to the peculiar sort of contagion, by the diabolical 
education which the incessant examples of the custom and of its 
continued impunity are spreading with fearful rapidity throughout 
our population. Was ever such a privilege offered? Dog fights, 
prize fights, bull fights, what are they toa man-hunt and a negro 
burning? The illiterate whites everywhere, always fretting in their 
monotonous lives for some more drastic excitement, are feeding 
their imaginations in advance on this new possibility. The hood- 
lums in our cities are being turned by the newspapers into as know- 
ing critics of the lynching game as they long have been of the prize- 
fight and football. They long to possess ‘souvenirs.’ They agree 
on the belief that any accused negro is their perquisite and prop- 
erty, and that to burn him is only the newest form of white man’s 
burden. How far this education has already proceeded we are 
likely to learn any day in a startling manner. And the supineness 
of our officials and the mealy-mouthed utterances of our journals 
seem to me to reveal an incredible misunderstanding of the real 
situation. No student of history or knower of human nature could 
be so fooled for a moment. 

“T unhesitatingly stand by my prophecy, for there is nothing 
now in sight to check the spread of an epidemic far more virulent 
than the cholera. The fact seems recognized that local juries will 
not indict or condemn; so that unless special legislation ad hoc is 
speedily enacted, and unless many ‘ leading citizens’ are hung— 
nothing short of this will check the epidemic in the slightest de- 
gree, and denunciations from the press and pulpit only make it 
spread the faster—we shall have negro burning in a very few years 
on Cambridge Common and the Boston Public Garden.” 


Governor Durbin, of Indiana, whose firm handling of the recent 
Evansville riots attracted national attention, expresses views hardly 
less extreme. “The essential issue raised by rioters,” he says, “is 
not between the mob and its victim or his crime, but between the 
mob and the law.” He continues (in 7he /ndependent, July 30): 


“No government can endure with the court and the mob seeking 
to exercise identical functions. Either the supremacy of the law 
must be established beyond question, or free rein must be given to 
the fury of riotous assembiages engaged in trampling all law into 
the dust. Anarchy and constitutional government may not thrive 
within the same geographical limits; we must ultimately altogether 
give up the one or the other. If guilty men are to be hanged or 
burned by ‘ good-citizens’ to-day under the summary procedure of 
brute force, then innocent men may be hanged or burned to-mor- 
row by bad citizens operating under the same warrant; because 
brute force is no respecter of persons or principles and may as 
readily be invoked in a bad cause as ina good one. If the mob 
spirit is to become the national spirit, and, being contagious, it 
must either be stamped out or its ultimate supremacy conceded, 
then the next step in our political ‘development,’ if history teaches 
anything, will be the sway of that dictator who proves himself to 
be the best leader of mobs. 

“The man who takes the law into his own hands is a tyrant to 
the limit of his opportunities, regardless of the pretext by which he 
undertakes to justify his occupation, either to himself or others. 
The man who joins others in nullification of the rights of his fel- 
lows, no matter what his ostensible purpose, has opened war on 
the Declaration of Independence. The man who invokes violence 
in an assault on the law must be struck down by the law’s strong 
arm. The sheriff and his deputies who employ the Winchester 
rifle and the shotgun in defense of a prisoner whom a mob seeks to 
murder, the militiamen who cooperate with them in the law’s be- 
half, are as much soldiers in the cause of liberty as any patriot who 
fought at Bunker Hill or King’s Mountain; and those officials, 
sworn to the execution of the laws, who yield to the mob spirit in 
such an emergency are guilty of as base poltroonery as the sorriest 
coward who ever fled from a battle-field. 

“ Let the American people take to heart the issues involved in an 
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appeal to mob law, and the mob spirit will instantly disappear as 
a national phenomenon. For the people are loyal, they are free- 
men in fact as well as in name. We might grow hopeless in the 
face of an evil which would seem imminently to threaten the very 
foundations of our government if we did not better understand the 
real temper of American citizenship. We need only a national 
awakening to what this issue implies. We need a strengthening 
of the arm of authority, widening and deepening respect for the 
law by its enforcement without fear or favor.” 


THE ‘“*LAST OF THE ROMANS.” 


es CASSIUS MARCELLUS CLAY, who died a few 
days ago at his home in Whitehall, Ky., in his ninety-third 
year, was a strangely anomalous figure in our twentieth-century 


civilization. The Atlanta /ourna/ views him as “a counterpart of 


the old feudal baron who was a law unto himself.” To the Louis- 


ville Courier Journal he was “ probably the 
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warrant his appointment as Minister at St. Petersburg. His ec- 
centricities startled the court of the Czar with their disregard of 
etiquette. When one recalls the importance of our diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia during the Civil War, this appointment seems 
the more surprising. 

“Clay was at home, however, during 1862 and 1863, serving as a 
major-general of volunteers. After the war he was still a force not 
to be measured exactly at any time in Kentucky politics. He won 
his first wife after a duel. His second wife, Dora Clay, almost a 
child, occupied his recent years with vain efforts at her education. 
Later phases of this grotesque affection led to a judicial decision 
that General Clay was insane. Yet to the last he lay in his ‘castle,’ 
defiant until death brought placidity toa mettle that never could 
be harnessed.” 


“ 


He was the “last of the Romans,” declares the New York Sx; 
“indomitable, uncompromising, intractable all his days. He missed 
the laurel; but he lived his life, fierce, of late years solitary, and 
without a parallel. An essentially despotic character, who fought 


for freedom.” 





most picturesque character of his age.” The 
last-named paper says further: 


“An old man, deserted by his children, 
declared insane by courts, bereft of his child 
wife around whom his heart was wrapped, 
aloneand barricaded in his grim old hall, re- 
plete with the memories of his former great- 
ness, such was Cassius Marcellus Clay, the 
sage of Whitehall, during his last days. He 
was a man such as the world sees but once, 
and a character{known to all. He, more than 
any other one man, stood for the world’s idea 
of a Kentuckian—bold, fearless, generous, 
kind, quick to avenge an insult, and equally 
quick to forgive a wrong, an orator and a 
hand-to-hand fighter. 

“By some he was loved, by others he was 
hated, but by all he was feared and by most 
he was respected. He made his mark in 
whatever department of life he was thrown. 
Possessed of a will which would brook no 
obstacle, when once he set his hand to the 











The general leaves the White Hall estate 
to the nation, to be used as a national park, 
and provides that the income from his coal- 
mines and the proceeds from the sale of 372 
acres of another estate shall be used to keep 
The estate, he 
says in this will, is the “finest natural park on 
earth.” 


the park in good condition. 





WHO OWNS THE LIBERTY 
BELL? 


UITE a controversy is raging around one 
of the most precious relics of Ameri- 


“ 


can history,—the “Liberty Bell,” that rang 
out the proclamation of national independence. 
This bell, as all the world knows, is hung 
in the belfry of Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia; but lately it has been taken from its 








plow there was no turning back until the end 
of the furrow. He rode roughshod, and cared 
not a whit whose toes were injured in the 
riding. He was editor, politician, duelist, 
author, and statesman, and acted each part with an originality 
and spice which lent him new interest.” 


The New York Mail and Express gives the following account 
of General Clay’s career: 


“Henry Watterson describes Clay as a giant and as a lion. He 
was a giant who never directed his own strength, a lion who lashed 
his power into the shreds of aimless rage. Yet throughout his 
fretted years there runs a strain of great-heartedness and of lovable 
quality that made men condone his eccentricities. 

“Undoubtedly, the entire life of Clay was changed when he was 
acollege lad at New Haven. There, thirty years before the civil 
war, he listened to the eloquence of William Lloyd Garrison. The 
emotional youth became at once an abolitionist, altho his parents 
were slaveholders. Returning to Kentucky, he plunged into poli- 
tics; but his campaigns were those of ‘ fiery epithet’ and ‘ fierce 
denuncation,’ breathing alike defiance to his foes and independence 
of his allies. His stump speeches were delivered with a bowie 
knife in his boot-leg and a brace of revolvers at his hand. When 
he edited Zhe /rue American, an anti-slavery paper, his desk was 
fortified with iron doors, behind which were cannon loaded to the 
muzzle. When there was war with Mexico, he enlisted because 
he thought a military title essential to political advancement. As 
a soldier, he was so headlong as to cause his capture; but after ex- 
change, his ambition found satisfaction in the presentation of a 
sword by his neighbors. 

“Thus he glimpses here and there, fitfully but never potentially, 
in Kentucky and national politics, supporting Taylor, Frémont, 
and Lincoln. He attracted the gentle astonishment of Lincoln, 
who reckoned, however, his influence on a border State sufficient to 
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“ Editor, politician, duelist, author, and 
statesman,” 


place and exhibited in Boston, Charleston, and 
other cities. Incensed by what is regarded 
as the undignified exposure of the relic to the 


” 


dangers of these “jusketing trips,” three la- 
dies, members of an old Philadelphia family, now make the claim 
that the bell is their private property. Their announcement, says 
the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, “ comes with a sudden shock 
to the people of Philadelphia.” The same paper continues : 

“Tt is doubtful if the claim which has been put forth could be 
sustained in a court of law, and certainly the city would resist it to 
the uttermost, if it should be so seriously advanced as to take the 
shape of a demand for the surrender of the custody of the bell. 
That, however, the claimants declare, is not their purpose; all 
that they desire is that the sacred relic and emblem of our national 
independence shall not again be exposed to the vicissitudes attend- 
ing the carting of it around the country for exhibition purposes, 
even when the cultivation of patriotic sentiment is the underlying 
motive. If the alleged owners of the bell should succeed in estab- 
lishing their claim so far as to prevent it from being taken on an- 
other councilmanic junket, they would deserve and receive the 
hearty thanks of the vast majority of Philadelphians. 

“The basis of the claim to private ownership of the relic is at 
least a plausible one. It is declared by the claimants that the 
councils which bargained with their ancestor for the casting of the 
Liberty Bell’s successor put such a light valuation on the relic that 
they agreed to let it go to the bell-founder as old metal, in consid- 
eration of an abatement of his bill to the amount of $400. The 
person who thereby became its lawful owner might have treated it 
as junk by breaking it up and throwing the fragments into the 
melting-pot; but he was more patriotic than the City Fathers of 
that day, and permitted the bell to remain in the custody of the city, 
confident that it would in due time be appreciated at its true value. 

“From that day to this the claim to private ownership has been 
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in abeyance, and City Solicitor Kinsey expresses the opinion that, 
even if the foundation of the original claim should be recognized, 
the Bell has become the absolute property of the city of Philadel 
phia by prescription. Whether or not this view would be upheld 
by the courts can only be ascertained by the test of litigation. An 
ippeal to the courts may possibly be made, if councils should 
grant the request of the St. Louis Fair managers to have the Lib 
erty Bell carted across the country to become one of the side at 
tractions of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition next year.” 


PERIL OF OUR INCREASING IMMIGRATION. 


ae ANK P. SARGENT, Commissioner-General of Immigra 

tion, regards the increasing tide of immigrants to this coun 
try as a national danger. In commenting on the figures made pub 
lic a few days ago by the Board of Immigration, showing that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30 the number of foreigners ad- 
mitted exceeds that of any other year in the history of this country, 


he declares that “ immigration under present conditions presents a 




















* ANOTHER MILLION COMIN’? STOP ’EM, B’GOSH! 


—C, G. Bush in the New York Wo» 


most serious problem,” and that “unless something is done to 
check the unprecedented influx of an undesirable foreign element. 
a very grave danger threatens our country.” “No one can sit at 
this desk,” adds Mr. Sargent, “and absorb the facts that come to 
us in reports on every phase of the immigration question, without 
appreciating the peril that threatens should hard times come to this 
country. Iam not an alarmist, but when I see hundreds of thou 
sands of ignorant foreigners crowding into our great cities every 
year, I think I can realize in some degree the danger that will 
come from their discontent and dissatisfaction when there are no 
wages to be earned.” Several papers look upon the situation with 
even more alarm, and nearly all of them call for a better immigra- 
tion law, one that will make it impossible for immigrants to gain 
admission unless they have property and reach a certain standard 
of intelligence and efficiency. 

The number of admissions during the past year was 857,046. 
This is 208,303 more than for the year previous, and 68,054 more 


than in 1882, which, until now, has been the record year in our 


foreign immigration. In 1882, it is pointed out, two-thirds of the 
immigration came from Northwestern Europe. They were a de- 
sirable class of immigrants, with means enough to start homes out 
West and take up land for farms. But the reports show that the 
character of our immigration has changed, and that fully two- 
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thirds of the present immigration now comes from Southern and 
Eastern Europe. Such immigrants are of the poorest class and 
lodge in our large cities, working for wages at unskilled employ- 
ments. Of these 850,000 immigrants, over 230,000 came from Italy, 
Sicily, and Sardinia, 206,000 came from Austria-Hungary, and 
136,000 from Russia and Finland. The New York Hera/d says: 


“The United States has ever welcomed desirable immigrants of 
every condition and from every country. They have been a valu- 
able contribution to our population and citizenship. But there is 
a limit to the number even of desirable immigrants we can take 
each year with advantage and assimilate with success. ‘Undi- 
gested aliens’ is an evil to be guarded against in the body politic 
not less than ‘undigested securities’ in the financial world. We 
can not take indiscriminate hordes in rapidly increasing numbers 
without serious risk. We can not view without concern the alleged 
business of steamship runners drumming up steerage-passengers 
among the lowest classes in the poorest quarters. Above all, the 
United States can not afford to become the dumping-ground for 
the dregs of Europe—to take aliens whom their own country is 
glad to get rid of, to become a public charge here, increase the 
number of illiterates, recruit the army of discontented idlers, or 
add to the dangerous criminal classes. 

“ Aliens flowing into the country at the unprecedented rate of a 
million a year is a matter that may well claim serious attention 
with a view to ascertaining the character of the immigration, its 
probable consequences, and the need of greater vigilance or re- 
strictive measures.” 


Mr. Sargent may be justified in some of his forebodings, declares 
the New York 77zéune, but it thinks that “on the whole he under- 
rates the nation’s capacity for assimilation. . Our shores must 
not be madea dumping-ground for the doniiate of Europe. But 
we can still afford to hold the door open to the immigrant who 
honestly casts his lot with ours and contributes with his toil to the 
great, and as yet only half-finished, work of American develop- 
ment.” The Philadelphia Record takes Mr. Sargent to task for his 


statements. It says: 


“Mr. Sargent is needlessly alarming a lot of people, and is ma- 
ligning a great many honest, even if not highly educated, immi- 
grants by foolish talk about the danger to American institutions of 
a great horde of population drawn from the scum of Europe. The 
fact that a man immigrates to better his condition creates the pre- 
sumption that he has some enterprise and some pluck, and there is 
a very small part of the immigrants who can with any degree of 
propriety be called scum. 

‘The numbers are large for the last fiscal year, but they are 
large because this country was exceptionally prosperous and there 
was a general demand for labor at high wages. When the condi- 
tion of business is bad few immigrants come. In 1878, for exam- 
ple, the immigrants numbered less than 139,000. The number of 
immigrants last year was about one per cent. of the population; it 
was a little more than one per cent. of what the population was 
three years ago. One in a hundred is not a great peril to the other 
ninety-nine. The residents of the United States in the census 
year who were born in Italy, Bohemia, Hungary, Russia, and 
Poland, and a few unnamed countries constituted 2.46 per cent. of 
the population, and these are the people of Southern and South- 
eastern Europe whose coming is represented as a great danger to 
us. Natives of Great Britain and Ireland and Canada composed 
5.10 per. cent. of the population, and natives of German Austria, of 
Germany, the Scandinavian countries, and Switzerland composed 
5-44 per cent. These three groups make just 13 per cent. of the 
population in the census year, and comprise very nearly all the 
foreign-born residents of the country. More than a third of these 
had been in the country twenty years and over, and more than two- 
thirds had been here ten years and over. These facts should 
soothe persons who imagine that the Goths and Vandals are sweep- 
ing over the United States as they swept over the Roman empire. 

“The corruption of the ballot-box and the control of cities by 
political rings is rather the work of the native Americans than of 
the foreign-born, we regret to say. Lawlessness and acts of vio- 
lence are most common in those States where there is the least 
admixture of foreign population. The really dangerous classes in 
this country are not imported; they are natives.” 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOLS. 
AA] PAY is described by the Philadelphia Record as “a most 

interesting, important, and successful experiment” in school 
government has been begun and carried toa point of acknowledged 
usefulness in New York, Philadelphia, and Havana by Mr. Wilson 
L. Gill, late supervisor of moral and civil training in the public 
schools of Cuba. Mr. Gill’s theory is that American children are 
now being trained in “ monarchical” forms of school management, 
instead of as self-respecting, cooperating citizens of a republic, and 
that many of the evils of our political life, more especially politi- 
Writing in Zhe 
Journal of the Franklin Institute (Philadelphia), he says: 


cal “ bossism.” must be attributed to this fact. 


“The most glaring defect in American municipal government is 
that a great mass of the educated people do not go to the prima- 
ries, and they neglect their municipal duties. As this state of 
affairs is charged to the account of educated people, let us take a 
closer look. We see practically the following: The uneducated 
men, who can be easily handled by the machinery of the bosses, all 
vote; most of those who have had but little schooling vote; less of 
those who have had much schooling vote; a college and university 
education is almost a certain guarantee that 
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lies in the adoption of what he terms the “school city” plan, by 
means of which it is proposed “ systematically to train the individ- 


ual to wisely cultivate his own conscience and be governed by it, 


























TELLERS OF ELECTION IN SCHOOL NO, 12, HAVANA. 








aman wiil not attend the primaries or pet 
form his other municipal This 
seems to throw the blame on the schools, col 
They teach right 

The fault does not seem to be in 

The fault is in the school man 
From the primary school till the 
man graduates from the university he is made 
to feel and to know that he has simply to 
obey, and nothing further to do with the gov- 
ernment ot himself and his fellows, and that 
he is a tattle-tale and sneak if he brings a 
wrong-doer to justice, and is mean and dis 
honorable if, when called upon by the au 
thorities to testify, he does not so shape his 
testimony as to clear the offender. 


duties. 


leges, and universities. 
principles. 
the books. 
agement. 


Under this pressure, secret opposition 
and disloyalty to constituted authority is 
constantly fostered. Many pupils regard 
their pleasure and interest as opposed to 
those of their teachers, who are apt to be 
thought of as spies and in some cases as 











rather than by that of the teacher; to coope- 
rate with his fellows for the common geod, 
rather than for mischief; to form the habits of 
law. and order, rather than those of anarchy.” 
In other words, “the remedy for the apathy of 
educated men, in reference to their municipal 
duties, which is in effect anarchy, not of the 
lowest, but possibly the most dangerous type, 
is to train them while young to think and act to 
form the habits of citizens.” Mr. Gill contin- 


ues: 


“The plan of the School City is to organize 
the children of each school, under a charter 
given by the higher authorities, as citizens of a 
municipality. 





These citizens elect a [school] 
city council, who, in one phase of the plan, in 
turn elect a mayor, judge, and other adminis- 
trative and judicial officers. The mayor ap- 
points his cabinet and subordinates, and has 
power to remove them at will. Nomination by 











enemies, instead of friends and guides. 
“Old-fashioned school government is 
monarchy, in which the teacher endeavors 
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Who is organizing “ school cities” in the 
United States and its dependencies. 




















POLICE 


COURT IN SCHOOL 15, HAVANA 
The prin ipal of the school, Jose Miguei Fernandez de Velasco, acts merely 


as an adviser 


to rule by means of his conscience and arbitrary authority, and the 
Political results are as we see them in the municipalities of the 
United States.” 


The remedy for this condition of affairs, in Mr. Gill's opinion, 





petition, proportional representation, and the in- 
itiation and referendum enable the whole body 
of citizens to express and enforce its will at 
any time, either with or independent of its rep- 
Elections, for several reasons, occur frequently 


GILL, 


resentatives. 
once in ten weeks—and experience has shown that it is desirable 
to make the term of the police officers short. In most primary 
schools, every citizen not elected or appointed to some other office 
is acandidate for a place on the police force, for which a high ideal 
of gentility and kindness is set.” 


This plan was first carried into effect ina New York vacation 
school in 1897, with the cooperation of Mayor Strong and Police 


Commissioner Roosevelt. 


Later it was introduced into Cuba, 
where it is declared to have been “ successful in the greatest de- 


gree.” During recent months, Mr. Gill has organized “ school 
cities” in twenty-two Philadelphia public schools; and he now 
We 


proposes to carry his methods to the Philippine Islands. 


quote further: 


“Many instances of fine moral results are reported from the 
different schools. Of 
school city is not an automatic machine out of which all must 


course, the results are not uniform, as the 


come in exactly the same shape. It is a method, and its degree 
of success depends upon the interest and skill of the principal and 
teachers who use it. 

“ Almost without exception, when a troublesome boy accepts the 
responsibility of an office in the school city, he instantly puts off 
his guilty old character and assumes one of glad obedience and 
respect for authority and others’ rights, and at once begins to help 
in all that is right, instead of to hinder. as was his habit. If, then, 
the understands the method and to it, he will be 


teacher is true 
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friendly to the boy, consult and encourage him, sympathize with 
him and help him to maintain his enthusiasm, and the boy is saved 
permanently. Women teachers, with correct intuitions and hearts 
full of sympathy, if they understand the simple method, will seldom 
fail to make the work of regeneration permanent. Men or women 
who study and treat a boy as they would a trilobite, a noxious 
weed, or poisonous snake, will almost surely fail to give the neces- 
sary aid to maintain the boy’s enthusiasm and, of course, he will 
very soon, if not at once, begin to relapse into his former ugliness. 
The condition of the school city is an almost exact index of the 
character and condition of the head of the school and of the 
teachers.” 

Mr. Gill concludes with an appeal to american patriots and to 
all friends of democratic government to join in this movement, 


“ 


which aims to provide that “every child who enters a schoolhouse 
shall be treated while there as a free man, and be confirmed in the 
character and habits of a free-born, faithful, and patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen, not only ready to die, if necessary, for his native land, 
but what may be more difficult and quite as important, actually 
living for his country, patiently and fearlessly defending his rights 
and faithfully performing all his public duties.” 

The Philadelphia Record comments : 

“It has long been a settled conviction of Zhe Record that the 
millions of money spent in Pennsylvania in the maintenance of 
high schools is in so far a misdirected charity as it interferes with 
the more perfect development and instruction afforded in the com- 
mon schools. There is not enough room in the common schools. 
Worse still, there is no longer a sufficient rudimentary education 
imparted to those pupils whose schooling begins and ends in the 
lower grades. Mr. Gill’s system of school government will rot 
make room for another scholar, but it is a long step forward 
adding to the practical usefulness of the rudimentary schools. It 
makes corrigible out of incorrigible children, and starts them in the 
way of right-thinking and right-doing while their minds are plastic 
to the touch of guidance.” 


THE RECORD RUN OF THE ‘* KEARSARGE.” 


AVAL writers have for some time maintained that the one 
L great weakness in the American navy was that its large 
battle-ships were unable to cross the Atlantic and engage an enemy 
without first going to a naval station for coal and repairs. Ac- 
cording to the Baltimore American, our critics will have to alter 
their opinion in the face of the record trip of our battleship Aear- 
sarge from Portsmouth, Eng., to Bar Harbor, Me. In spite of un- 
toward conditions, that battle-ship sailed the 2,900 miles in 9 days 
and 44 hours, making an average speed of 13.6 miles an hour. 
The Kearsarge had been visiting various ports in Europe, and the 
trip across the Atlantic was the culminatioa of an 8,250 mile cruise. 
During this cruise the battle-ship was 24 days at sea and in port 29, 
and during all that time there was not a single accident to her ma- 
chinery, nor a break or a stop of any kind. When the Xearsarge 
left Portsmouth she carried 1,640 tons of coal, and when she ar- 
rived at Bar Harbor she had 410 tons left, or enough coal to last 
3 more days. 

In the opinion of the New York A/az/ and Express the trip “ will 
bring home the conviction that the millions we are spending upon 
the navy are not frittered away in the construction of costly toys”; 
and the Chicago /z/ex Ocean says that we have other vessels of 
that class now, and we are building still more of them, for the 
reason that the possession of such vessels “is the very best guar- 
anty of continued peace with our European rivals.” The Balti 
more American remarks: 


“The Kearsarge on this test proved that our heaviest battle-ships 
are sufficiently seaworthy and reliable to steam at high speed across 
the Atlantic, and to arrive on the other side with several days’ sup- 
ply of coal remaining in their bunkers. This means that if it should 
ever come to the rub we could send a fleet of our most formidable 
ships to the other side and engage an enemy’s fleet in battle the in- 
stantof ourarrival. In the scheme of our national defense and the 
problem of offensive possibilities the fact that our ships can be so 
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fully relied upon is of the utmost importance, and while the critics 
may endeavor to pass the incident by as of littie consequence, we 
know our ships can do more than the ships of any othcr navy. No 
foreign battle-ship ever successfully passed the test which has just 
been so gloriously won by the A’earvsarge, and until others do pass 
that test we know that our own coasts are comparatively safe, 
while knowing at the same time that with ships of the Aearsarge 
class we can strike the coasts of Europe almost whenever and 
wherever it pleases us to strike. Asa naval power we are, there- 
fore, greatly more formidable than we were before the Aearsarge 
ran into Frenchman’s Bay on Sunday.” 

The visit of our squadron afforded the English an excellent op- 
portunity to inspect the A’earsarge. One naval expert, writing to 
the London 77mes, praises the battle-ship in most enthusiastic 
terms. He declares that he “came away from the Kearsarge 
strongly impressed with her great offensive and defensive character, 
coupled with a feeling of admiration for the completeness and the 
effective character of her internal fittings, and strong in the con. 
viction that in her the United States possesses a battle-ship which 
any nation in the world might be proud to own.” But the follow- 
ing criticism, written for the London Eugineer and published 
before the A’earsarge made her record-breaking run across the 
Atlantic, is of quite a different character and will be read with 
some surprise : 


“The principal American vessel is the Aearsarge, one of many 
craft designed to ‘whip creation.’ She was produced before the 
Americans knew as much about ship-building as they now do, but 
she is quite the finest example afloat of the art of the faddist. To 
begin with, she is the last of the low freeboard ships. Every other 
navy—even the British—had discovered that low freeboard wasa 
mistake. Not so, however, the architect of the Aearsarge. He 
wanted something that would be a ‘small target,’ and produced an 
overgrown monitor, little more able to fight her guns in a seaway 
than her prototype. Desiring originality he—or his board—then 
evolved the superposed turret system, which possesses the follow- 
ing—among other—advantages: (1) For a given weight there is 
probably no disposition of artillery out of which so much rolling 
propensity can be obtained; (2) by no other device can so greata 
proportion of the armament be put at the mercy of a single projec- 
tile. However, in common fairness, we must admit that it looks 
well on paper—at any rate, to the general public who are fairly 
free from technical disabilities. Finally, the ship was given a box 
battery of fourteen five-inch guns crowded amidships, a poor speed, 
and an exceedingly meager coal supply. There are some passably 
bad ships in the British navy, but to contemplate the Acarsarge 
may be a balm even when the worst of these is about.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


PHYSICIANS are out again declaring that water isa potent aid to diges- 
tion, but Wall Street knows better.—7e Washington lost. 

IT is claimed that two cousins of the King of Servia are running saloons 
in Brooklyn. The craving for political power must run in that family.— 
The Chicago Record-Herald 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


MUST THE TRUE NEGRO MUSIC BECOME 
OBSOLETE? 


RS. JEANNETTE ROBINSON MURPHY, who is ac- 
corded the foremost rank among negro folklorists, makes 
some interesting statements about the true African music and its 
decline. Many people in America to-day, she tells us, not discern- 
ing the wealth and beauty of the true negro songs, not only tolerate 
the manufactured “ coon songs,” but fail to recognize their spurious 
quality. “Even poets of the colored race,” she complains, “are 
adding to this great wrong, and are creating a false, flippant new 
song to be put into the mouths of a guiltless people.” She urges 
that this generation owes it to posterity to see that the genuine 
negro music be handed down in all its purity. 
The Independent, July 23): 


To quote (from 


“The only plan which will effectually preserve the old slave 
music in all its beauty, its power, its quaint and irresistible swing 
will be for the negroes themselves, by the aid of skilled annotists, 
by phonographs, and by every art available, to awaken to the real 
value of this wonderful music. They alone can work in every 
corner of the unique and varied field, creating a new interest 
among their race alike in their camp-meeting ‘spirituals,’ the croon- 
ing lullabies of the nursery, and the roustabout songs of the river. 

“The sporadic efforts of a few far-seeing negroes will avail little. 
The negro preachers over the entire South should be encouraged 
to lead in thisgrand work. Our judicious praise of their‘ spirituals’ 
might do much to prolong their life, but without united effort on 
our part looking to that end, and an increased interest and desire 
on theirs to sing those songs, they must surely die. Their songs, 
which need no instrumental aid of any kind, are even now, in our 
iconoclastic cities, being supplanted by hymns from regular English 
hymn-books, to the accompaniment of an organ—an innovation to 
be deplored, since this new singing is not to be compared in heart 
power to their own spontaneous outpourings.” 


Mrs. Murphy describes one of these “ spirituals,” which tells the 
story of the “ Prodigal Son” in fully one hundred verses. This 
song, we are told, “like all of their others, is sung differently in 
every locality, and, furthermore, no negro ever sings the same song 
twice in just the same way.” Again, she states that all of their 
hymns “ lose immeasurably by being taken out of their original set- 
tings in the churches and sung as solos, yet even in this form they 
produce a miraculous effect upon the emotions of both the learned 
and the ignorant.” To quote further: 


“The old aunties say that these songs are so ‘filled wid de Holy 
Sperit’ that they forget they are working if they just keep singing 
all the time. No Southerner ever doubts the truth of this state- 
ment. 

“It is quite the fashion among learned Northern men to call this 
imported African music ‘the only folk music of America.’ Why 
should we not with equal justice call the transplanted Scotch, Irish, 
and the music of other races our American music? 

“These melodies certainly were brought by the negroes from the 
Dark Continent along with the customs and traditions and sicken- 
ing voodooism which are surviving here to-day. 

“To the majority of people the mention of a negro song brings 
up instantly visions of ‘I want yer, ma honey,’ or ‘Alabama 
Coon,’ or even the lovely ‘Suwannee River’ and ‘Old Kentucky 
Home ’—all written by white people who are not so constructed 
mentally as to be able to write a genuine negro song.” 


According to Mrs. Murphy, all the older negroes implicitly be- 
lieve that God Himself inspired the words of their hymns. More- 
over, if by any miracle the Bible were lost to us to-day, she states, 
we could look to these unappreciated negro “ spirituals” for fully 


one-fifth of its contents. Of some of the peculiarities of their 
Music she writes: 


“The negro by some mysterious power does not take a breath at 
the end of a line or verse, but carries over his breath from line to 
ine and from verse to verse at the imminent risk of bursting a 
blood-vessel. He holds on to one note till he has a firm hold of 
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the next one, and then besides he turns every monosyllabic word 
into two syllables and places the accent where it does not belong, 
on the last half of the word. ...... 

“ Negroes all seem to know by the most wonderful instinct every 
‘spiritual’ which wasever born. Leta colored stranger from Ken- 
tucky go to a Louisiana church and begin to sing a new song; none 
of those present may ever have heard his song, and yet in a few 
moments they are all singing and patting it like mad, and the most 
singular, inexplicable thing about it is that each member of the 
congregation seems to know almost to a man as quickly as the 
singer himself exactly what words he is going to sing. No ‘lining 
out’ is ever practised in their singing; only with the ‘hymn-book 
hymns’ is this quaint custom followed. They surely must have 
some occult telepathy among them, for they never make mistakes 
—viz., some singing one verse and some another. ...... 

“It is often stated that there is a continuous note of sadness run- 
ning through all the negro music, and that the songs are usually in 
minor keys. I should say, on the contrary, that the majority of 
them are in the major keys, and that there is a ring of jollity, wild 
abandon, and universal happiness in most of them. There are 
doleful passages occurring occasionally, and some sad minor songs, 
but even in these there is pretty apt to be a change into the major 
key before the hymn is finished.” 


Mrs. Murphy concludes her paper with the remarkable sugges- 
tion that “if the negro could be trained along his natural lines, and 
his race blood kept perfectly pure, there would come some day 
from this people one of the greatest orators, one of the greatest 
actors, one of the greatest romance writers, and surely the very 
greatest musician who ever lived.” 


ARTISTIC ASPECTS OF THE MODERN OFFICE 
BUILDING. 


~HE modern “ sky-scraper,” according to Mr. Albert W. Bar- 
ker, has given us a new ideal and a new motive in the art of 
architecture. With the introduction of the steel skeleton, he tells 
us, there is no assignable limit to the number of stories which may 
be built, one upon another, at a reasonable cost, and buildings 
have appeared which soar -to a height three or four times that of 
the surrounding masses of brick and stone. Yet at first our archi- 
tects, states Mr. Barker, while accepting the new conditions of 
construction, clung to the old ideals of architectural beauty. 
“ Every means was used to mitigate the apparent height of the new 
buildings; every means was used to hide the mighty skeleton, and 
to give to the walls the appearance of sustaining their own entire 
weight, as well as that of the floors and roof, as in the buildings of 
the older type. The result was naturally hypocritical, incoherent, 
and hideous.” The first great step in advance, we are told, was 
taken when an architect, Mr. Louis H. Sullivan, pointed out that 
the loftiness of the modern office building is its thrilling aspect, 
and must be recognized as the chief motive of the only beauty that 
can really belong to it or seem to belong to it. The last step to- 
ward the artistic assimilation of the new conditions is yet to be 
taken, Mr. Barker tells us. From his article (in 7he Booklover's 
Magazine for July) we quote further: 

“To-day is no time to dogmatize; nevertheless, in looking along 
the line of half-success, we can clearly see that there are points at 
which victory has been more complete than in others; some, again, 
where we have been clearly baffled. Of the middle section, that 
above the second or third story, as the case may be, and extending 
to within a few stories of the roof, we can find many examples of 
good treatment in a negative sense, in which, if there is no clear 
expression of construction, there is no false pretense. Ina few 
cases success has been quite complete; the expression of the ver- 
tical members of the steel frame has been taken as a decorative 
motive, the walls are clearly seen to be screens only, not walls at 
all, in the old sense, and the decorative ornament has been fitly 
designed for the enrichment of flat surfaces and panels. More- 
over, the comparative lightness of these screen-walls has been 
given pleasing expression in terra cotta and brick, which lend 
themselves admirably to this end. At the roof the traditional de- 
mand for a frieze, and the unwillingness of designers to let well 
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enough alone, has done plenty of mischief, but it is rather in the 
first three stories that he who runs may read the wildest tales of 
nightmare-blundering in solid granite.” 


Altho architecturally the “ sky-scraper ” is admitted to be still in 
process of evolution, it has already achieved, in the opinion of the 
writer, a beauty of its own. He tells us to look from a distance at 
a group of office buildings rising like great towers in the midst of 


the city: 


“At their feet the old city lies dull and grimy: only here and 
there a spire or tower rises to break the monotonous level of roofs, 
and only the white ribbon of a sunlit street or the green trees of 
some little park relieves the smoky gray of the desert of houses: 
Out of this, aggressive, vigorous, as if of a more powerful and 
robust race, stand these giants of modern construction. Other 
buildings may hide a few of their lower stories, but their clean ver- 
tical lines spring out of the confusion below into a region that be- 
longs to them almost alone, and in which their bearing is that of 
the superb confidence and force of the nation of which they are the 
embodiment and the latest symbol. Have we not already, in the 
largest sense, found memorable expression ? 

“Or, forget all their details in the growing dusk and look open- 
mindedly at them again; now sparkling all over with lights from 
within and so vast of height that the cornice is almost lost in dark- 
ness; men will not soon forget this! Surely, something of poetry 
already clings to them.” 


THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ART MOVEMENT. 


LMOST simultaneously with the general awakening of the 
citizens in many of our largest cities to active interest in 
ideals of civic betterment along economic and political lines, states 
Mr. W. T. Larned, has arisen a movement which has for its ob- 
ject civic embellishment and the fostering of a sound public taste 
in municipal art. New York, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and Cleve- 
land are among the cities which have now their municipal art so- 
cieties, and the movement has aroused interest in all parts of the 
United States. The Municipal Art League of Chicago is making 
its influence felt in that city. Indeed, it is to “ America’s greatest 
esthetic achievement, the Chicago World’s Fair,” claims Mr. 
Larned, that we may trace the special impulse of this movement. 
“Certainly,” he tells us, “ the World’s Fair has been followed by a 
renaissance of public taste which must be obvious to any one who 
observes and compares all the varied expressions of art in our 
present civilization.” Thus was the way prepared for the work of 
the municipal art societies. What this work is in various cities will 
be indicated by the following quotations from Mr. Larned’s arti- 
cle in The Chautauguan (August). Of the Municipal Art Society 
of New York, founded in 1893, we are told: 


“o 


In the first five years of its existence it found its efforts re- 
stricted by its dependence on the generosity of its members for 
money with which to embellish the streets and public buildings. 
Yet, notwithstanding this restriction, it provided an important 
mural decoration for the Supreme Court room in the Criminal 
Courts building in Centre Street, with allegorical paintings by Ed- 
ward Simmons. Its second decorative offering to the city was the 
‘Hunt Memorial,’ which was erected in cooperation with ten other 
art societies of Manhattan. . . . The objects of the society are 
not only ‘to provide adequate sculptural and pictorial decorations 
for the public buildings and parks,’ but also ‘to promote in every 
way the beautifying of its streets and public places.’. . . It as- 
sisted in preserving the Palisades for New York when that pictur- 
esque feature of the Hudson seemed doomed by dynamite. It 
held in :g02 at the National Arts Club the first municipal art exhi- 
bition in the United States, and this has become an annual affair. 
There are here displayed for purposes of comparison and study 
models and designs of fixtures, statues, architectural forms, maps, 
and plans for park systems and water fronts, the grouping of pub- 
lic buildings, and the like. The exhibitions attract thousands of 
visitors, and do much to stimulate public interest in municipal art.” 


In Baltimore the movement has proceeded along somewhat simi- 
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lar lines. But its program contains some special features, of which 
Mr. Larned tells us: 


“The society has set going a movement for the systematic devel- 
opment of Baltimore’s suburbs; it has provided numerous illus- 
trated lectures on subjects relating to municipal art; it is aiding 
the establishment of a workshop for arts and crafts; it has intro- 
duced a bill in the city council to limit the height of buildings 
around Washington monument, which is the center of some of the 
city’s most attractive squares. A special work, and one which the 
society classes among its most useful functions, is its decoration of 
the city’s public schools. Five of them have been decorated 
wholly or partly through its efforts. The work embraces the tint- 
ing of the walls, color prints, casts, and photogravures. These 
are grouped as far as possible with reference to topics, or to the 
art of a particular period. There are also nature rooms and story- 
picture rooms for the smaller children. The esthetic influences 
thus brought to bear on the future men and women of the city are 
easily seen to be among the most effective in promoting the cause 
of municipal art.” 

For Cincinnati, we are told, “ the unique claim is made that it 
set the example in this country for a form of public art as it was 
practised in the Italian cities of the Renaissance; in building its 
handsome city hall, provision was made for stained-glass windows 
and accompanying decorations on the stairway.” In Cleveland the 
society has promoted and carried through a plan for the grouping 
of public buildings. Among the public improvements thought 
worthy of consideration by the Municipal Art League of Chicago 
are the following : 


“The suppression of the smoke nuisance as a necessity for 
making all other improvements appreciable. 

“The improvement of the whole lake front; not only the Lake 
Front Park, but the boulevard system of the North Side and its 
connection with the Lake Front Park by an outer viaduct and 
bridge or subway. 

“The improvement of the designs in use for gas- and electric- 
light posts, patrol-boxes, and waste-paper receptacles, and the in- 
troduction of electrically lighted street name signs. 

“The proper regulation of bill-boards. 

“The harmonious grouping of business or private houses belong- 
ing to different owners, without detriment to the interests of each. 

“Conversion of vacant lots into temporary lawns and _play- 
grounds, by consent of owners and cooperation of neighbors. 

“Improvement of the designs for signs on business buildings. 
and asking cooperation of the real-estate board in adoption of 
standard designs for lots for sale and houses for rent.” 


In their advisory capacity these societies are appealed to on 
many points by the municipal authorities, and the importance of 
the things for which they strive is more and more generally recog- 
nized. In conclusion, Mr. Larned writes: 


“When measured with tape and scales, the list of substantial 
things achieved by the youthful municipal art societies may not 
seem astounding. In money expenditure alone their combined 
efforts would be dwarfed by the least considered check of some 
multimillionaire with a genius for giving. But if we estimate the 
work of these societies by what they are effecting in legislation, in 
arousing the public’s sense of shame at wanton ugliness, and in 
their significant recognition by their respective municipal govern- 
ments as arbiters of taste, the accomplishments of these societies 
are both considerable and far-reaching.” 


Aboriginal Influence in Our Arts and Crafts 
Work.—Recent American arts and crafts work, according to 
Isabel McDougall, shows a marked inclination to develop along 
those branches in which the aboriginal American excelled—namely, 
basketwork, pottery, and metal work. In Zhe House Beautiful 
(July) Miss McDougall writes : 


“Perhaps, as some scientists claim, the Anglo-Saxon race on 
this Western hemisphere has, through climatic influences, taken 
on some of the red men’s characteristics. Perhaps, as other stu- 
dents would have us believe, each individual, and each group of 
individuals, must regularly traverse the experiences of humanity, 
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going through the primitive, formative, barbaric period, through 
feuda! ages in miniature, up to the present status of civilization. 

“And again, perhaps the reason for the revival of these early 
industries is simply that they require less special preparation, fewer 
tools, less room; in a word, that they do not need a ‘plant,’ but 
may be practised by single persons of small needs, in small quarters. 

“Still, that is not entirely true of pottery, and the development 
of pottery is the most marked thing in the American arts and crafts 
movement....... 

“Rarely have American potters made any use of Indian orna- 
ment or form. On the other hand, the new interest in basketry de- 
rives directly from the Indians, and is most happily inspired by the 
platters and trays and bow-like or amphore-like baskets of the 
Moki, Zuni, and Navajo tribes. These simple shapes, with their 
black, brown, red, or orange patterns, that suggest Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and symbolic ornaments of zigzags, bars, lozenges, etc., 
still remain the most effective, and the paleface weaver is as proud 
as her squaw sister when her basket is of a fineness that will ‘hold 
water.’ Like the Indians, too, enterprising basket-makers explore 
all the resources of nature around them. They buy raffia, rattan, 
and splint, but they also bring in the rushes and sedges and willow 
twigs of their own country homes; they try fringes of seed-pods 
and tasseled grasses; they dye their own material and invent novel 
etfects not to be learned of teachers, as all the children in our pub- 
lic schools are now learning.” 


IS THERE A STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION 
IN ENGLISH ? 


2 HERE is to be found that standard of pronunciation to 

which we are all bound to conform?” asks Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, professor of English in Yale University. There isa 
body of English words certain pronunciations of which every cul- 
tivated man recognizes at once as belonging to the speech of the 
uneducated or the imperfectly educated. There is also a very 
much larger body of words—the immense majority of the words of 
the language—about the pronunciation of which there is a substan- 
tial agreement among the cultivated wherever English is spoken 
at all. But, in addition to these, Professor Lounsbury points out 
(in //arper’s Magazine for July), there exists a goodly number of 
words “in which educated usage varies, and often varies deci- 
dedly.”. To quote further: 


“As a single illustration out of many that could be cited, let us 
select the adjectives ending in z/e. By some lexicographers this 
termination is sounded #7, others, 7/e. As an example of the class, 
take the word Aosf7/e. Generally in the earlier English dictionaries 
which set out to give correct usage—for instance, those of Sheri- 
dan and Walker—it was pronounced fos 7/7. Such it continues to 
be at the present day in American dictionaries. But in most of 
the late English ones—such as Stormonth’s and the two which go 
respectively under the names of the Imperialand the Encyclopedic 
—it is pronounced fos'¢éle. The new Oxford dictionary gives both 
pronunciations, but puts os ¢i/e first. 

“Take again the class of words beginning with wh, such as 
while, when, and Whig. If we can trust certain orthoepic author- 
ities, the pronunciation of the aspirate in polite society in England 
is the exception, and not the rule. In America the condition of 
things is precisely the reverse. Or to come down from classes to 
single words, the prevailing English pronunciation of schedule is 
represented as being shed yu/, that of America is certainly sked'yu/. 
These are divergencies that attain almost to the dignity of national 
distinctions. Yet, as a whole, they are not numerous, nor do they 
compare in importance with the differences in the speech of indi- 
viduals belonging to the same country or even to the same commu- 
nity. It is about their varying pronunciation of words that contro- 
versy rages. What is the proper usage in any particular case, and 
where is the authority to be found that will furnish it indisputably ?” 





This question of authority was one which the early makers of 
pronouncing dictionaries felt called upon to answer, we are told, 
“but which the modern very calmly and without question very 
judiciously ignore.” The dictionary of a hundred and fifty years 
ago made no attempt to indicate pronunciation. Perry, whose 
“Royal Standard Dictionary ” came out in 1775, claimed that it ex- 
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hibited the true pronunciation “according to the present practise 
of men of letters, eminent orators, and polite speakers in London.” 
Nevertheless, he admitted the difficulty of deciding upon the best 
usage. Professor Lounsbury quotes him to this effect: “ The liter- 
ati, who make etymology an invariable rule of pronunciation, often 
pronounce words in sucha manner as to bring upon themselves 
the charge of affectation or pedantry; while, on the other hand, 
mere men of the world, notwithstanding all their politeness, often 
retain so much of their provincial dialect, and commit such gross 
errors in speaking and writing, as to exclude them from the honor 
of being the standard of accurate pronunciation. Those who unite 
these two characters, and with the correctness and precision of 
true learning combine the ease and elegance of genteel life, may 
justly be styled the only true standard of propriety of speech.” 
This, says Professor Lounsbury, was the view theoretically ac- 
cepted, and the lexicographers of that time felt called upon to 
demonstrate their fitness for their work by claiming intimate ac- 
quaintance with the world of gentility and culture. In those early 
days, the writer tells us, among the makers of dictionaries contro- 
versy was busy around such words as hearth and /etsure, and re- 
sulted in little more than the positive expression of contradictory 
views. Feeling ran high, we are told, over the question whether 
been should be pronounced so as to rime with see or with sin. 
Professor Lounsbury writes : 


“On this subject of never-ending controversy orthoepists ranged 
themselves in hostile camps, and the members of each party felt 
themselves at liberty to affect a lofty superiority to those belong- 
ing to the other. About the middle of the following century, Haw- 
thorne, in relating his consular experiences, tells us that this word 
was the best shibboleth he could hit upon to detect the English 
rogue appealing to him for aid from the genuine Yankee article. 
He considered it a national distinction. The English, he said, in- 
variably made it to rime with green, while the Americans, at least 
the Northerners, universally pronounced it zz. This may or may 
not be the case. . Walker, indeed, assures us that deen ‘is 
scarcely ever heard otherwise than as the noun 47”, a repository 
for corn or wine.’ The new English Dictionary of the Philologi- 
cal Society gives both pronunciations.” 


To quote in conclusion : 


“There are two things that strike the attention of any one who 
makes a careful examination of dictionaries and of the orthoepy 
Set forth by the men who prepare them. The first is that the pro- 
nunciation of a certain number of words is represented in them 
differently. The second is that the compilers of all of them assert 
their own infallibility or assume it. Each one of them has a 
serene confidence in the conclusions which he has reached, and. is 
thoroughly convinced of his ability to act as guide to others. The 
early ones, as we have seen, made the mistake of giving the reasons 
upon which their faith in themselves was founded. All of these 
assure us that they had spent their lives wholly or in part in a 
region where the pure article of pronunciation was supposed to be 
held in keeping by the nobility of rank and of intellect. To them, 
accordingly, had been vouchsafed the very best opportunities for 
securing this inestimable jewel. All of them had been in the habit 
of giving instruction in families that belonged to the highest circles. 
All of them had associated familiarly with the most distinguished 
men of science and letters. It is therefore naturally annoying to 
the seeker after positive truth to find these intimate friends of 
scholars and statesmen disagreeing among themselves,—in fact, 
manifesting at times a thinly veiled contempt for the opinions of 
their rivals, and implying that the society in which these had 
learned their way of pronouncing was no better than it should be. 

“It is more than annoying; it is discouraging. For their differ- 
ences are sometimes very marked. From the outset there has 
inevitably been the everlasting contest between the sticklers for 
abstract propriety and the advocates of what has become the 
general practise. This contention has ended sometimes in the suc- 
cess of the one party, sometimes in that of the other. In colonel 
we have seen the triumph of the latter; but we can offset it by the 
success of the former in the case of the words cucumber and 
asparagus. In each of these two it has taken practically a century 
to establish the present usage. Sheridan knows no such pronun- 
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ciation as cowcumber, and while he inserts sfarrow-grass, he 
merely says of it that it is ‘corrupted from asparagus.’ But Walker 
manfully recognized the actual situation. He observes regretfully 
of cucumber that‘it seems too firmly fixed in the sound of cowcum- 
ber to be altered.’ He admits, as did Johnson and others, that 
asparagus is the theoretically correct form; but he adds that ‘the 
corruption of the word into sfarrow-grass is so general that aspara- 
gus has an air of stiffness and pedantry.’ Nor did these pronun. 
ciations die out easily or early from the practise of polite society.” 


THE NEGLECTED SIDE OF MUSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


( UR public education in music, urges Mr. Louis C. Elson, the 
well-known musical critic and lecturer, proceeds at present 


along wrong lines, inasmuch as it “inculcates performance and 
creation in music from first to last, and scarcely recognizes the non- 
performer as a factor inart at all.” He argues that what is wanted 
in the public schools is not classes in singing, but classes in musi- 
cal appreciation. From 
hisarticle in 7he Atlantic 
Monthly (August) we 








quote as follows: 


“In the primary school 
classes, all are taught to 
join in singing, and this 
choral activity is con- 
tinued as the chief ele- 
ment of public musical 
instruction until the end 
of the high-school or 
academy work. In the 
college, if any change is 
made, it is generally in 
the direction of harmony, 
counterpoint, and com- 
position. Yet it may be 
taken as an axiom that 
nine-tenths of the gradu- 
ates from all classes of 
educational institutions, 
excepting conservatories 
of music, will not be ac- 
tively musical in subse- 


He urges the need for classes in musical quent life; they will en- 
appreciation in our public schools. 

















LOUIS C, ELSON. 


joy music, so far as they 
are able, from the passive 
side. Surely these submerged nine-tenths have some rights in 
the domain of music and some claims for an education fitted to 
their needs; classes in musical appreciation are a more crying 
necessity than the omnipresent classes in singing. 

“In some of the large colleges and universities a study of fine 
arts is recognized as a necessary part of the curriculum. In Har- 
vard, for example, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton has broadened the 
culture of many hundreds, possibly thousands, by teaching how to 
understand the subtleties of painting, the influence of one school 
upon another, the characteristics of each school, the outcome of 
each theory. He has never attempted to teach a single student 
how to mix colors or how to handle the brush; he has taught the 
comprehension of the art, not the practise of it. Something of 
this kind is needed in the musical department of our schools. We 
can not make a nation of musicians even if it were desirable to do 
so, but we can permeate the educated classes with musical culture, 
and in producing many intelligent musical auditors we are giving 
the most practical uplift possible to the creative musicians of 
America. 

“It is probable that a few teachers will exclaim, against this im- 
peachment, that they are already doing something akin to this, by 
giving some talks about the art, by causing essays to be written, 
by questioning the singers about the choruses they have sung; but 
the work of a course, such as is here pleaded for, means something 
far more definite and extensive than such sporadic attempts. It 
does not mean an appendix to a chorus or a pleasant chat about a 
solfeggio exercise. It means a presentation and explanation of 
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every class of music; it means the creation of a class of listeners 
during the musical exercises, the establishment of intelligent audi- 
tion, and the awakening of an enjoyment of music without the eter 
nal necessity of making it.” 

How many of the thousands of pupils who have been singing all 
the way from kindergarten to college know what a fugue is trying 
to tell them, or how many understand the architecture of music in 
any degree? asks Mr. Elson. He then proceeds to describe such 
a course as he considers necessary to the proper appreciation of 


music: 


“In the primary school and in the lower grammar-school classes 
the musical appreciation class ought to begin its work. A very 
simple course of musical acoustics might awaken the child’s inter 
est in the symmetry of tone and chord. The Chladni plate might 
be exhibited to prove to the eye that noise is unsymmetrical and 
that tone is symmetrical. A few simple experiments in showing 
the overtones, in demonstrating how nature builds her chords, 
might follow. The more complicated musical acoustics should 
come only in the higher grades of tuition. ...... 

“The architecture of music ought to be studied, at least in its 
elementary phases, even at this stage. Schlegel has said that 
architecture is frozen music (and Madame de Staél has generally 
been credited with the idea), but few laymen have understood that 
music is tonal architecture. Wing balances against wing in archi- 
tecture; theme is in equipoise against theme in much of the best 
music. There are many simple choruses which illustrate this fact, 
and many more which show the practise of the composer of end 
ing a composition with its opening idea. After fitting explanation, 
part of the class should sing such a song and part of the class 
should listen. 

“The scale-construction which constitutes the language of a 
composition might be approached at a little higher grade. The 
students would of course be familiar with the conventional major 
and minor, but they would now be taught that other languages 
exist, that there was a musician’s Tower of Babel, when the na 
tions began to speak different musical tongues. The simplest of 
these, the pentatonic scale (our diatonic scale with the fourth and 
seventh notes omitted), might be explained as belonging chiefly to 
China, but that it is understood and used by European nations 
might be demonstrated by allowing the class to analyze ‘Auld 
Lang Syne’ and ‘Bonnie Doon,’ and both sing and listen to them. 
Many other compositions might be mentioned that would illustrate 
the six-toned scale, the Hungarian scale, and others. ...... 

“The tone-color of each instrument should now be studied. The 
brooding character of the viola, the portentous and sometimes gro- 
tesque style of the contrabass, the feverish brilliancy of the pic-, 
colo, the rustic vein of the oboe, the comic character of the bas- 
soon, the baleful tones of the muted horns, the suspense that can 
be pictured upon the kettle-drums,—all these and many more 
effects should become recognizable to the student-auditor. 

“Just as the student of fine arts knows that the oil painting 
speaks a different language from the etching, the pupil ought now 
to comprehend that the orchestral work demands more of its audi- 
tor than the piano composition, and as the art-student anticipates 
white in a winter landscape or green in a picture of spring, our 
music auditor should understand that a melancholy orchestral work 
would imply English horn or viola, a picture of country life would 
call for oboe, a military sketch for trumpet, a celestial scene for 
harps, or violins with flutes.” 


Let the public schools aid in training an intelligent musical 
taste, concludes Mr. Elson, and the American composer will tread 
a much less thorny path. At present, not one pupil in a hundred 
understands the art of listening to music. 


THE first picture-book for children was published three hundred years 
ago, under the title “Orbis Pictus.” It was the conception of John A. 
Comenius, a German savant, who introduced the then novel idea that chil- 
dren could be taught by the aid of the memory and the imagination work- 
ing together. From 7%e Book- Lover we quote the following description: 
“It contains rude woodcuts representing objects in the natural world, as 
trees and animals, with little lessons about the pictures. It is a quaint 
volume, and one that would cause the average modern child not a little as- 
tonishment were it placed before him. As truly, however, as that term 
may be applied to any other book that has since been written, ‘Orbis 
Pictus’ was an epoch-making book. It is the precursor of all children’s 
picture- books, and modern childhood has great cause to bless the name of 
Comenius.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


IS ALCOHOL A FOOD? 


HIS question will not down; and apparently neither scientific 
men nor the public are yet ready to accept any of the various 
answers, affirmative or negative, that have been made to it. 
parently the trouble is largely one of definition. 


Ap: 
What is a food? 
Some time ago Professor Atwater asserted that his experiments 
had proved that altho alcohol does not build up tissue it may 
contribute energy to the organism. It would thus be a food, or 
not, according to one’s way of looking at the matter. Quite re- 
cently, in the course of the French crusade against alcohol, which 
we have several times mentioned in these columns, a circular has 
been issued by Paris physicians, taking the radical ground that 
alcohol is never, and can never be, of any use whatever to the 
organism. In reply to this Dr. Leon Meunier writes to Cosmos 
(July 4), asserting that alcohol, like numerous other substances, is 
both food and poison, and that the predominance of either prop- 
erty will depend on the amount taken. The highest possible food- 
dose of alcohol he places at a quart of light wine daily. Says Dr. 
Meunier: 

“We have only to look about us to see that numerous persons 
make moderate use of fermented beverages, drinking especially 
wine, cider, or beer at meals, and yet enjoying good health and 
reaching an advanced age. 

“It is also very easy to demonstrate that the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks is full of danger.” 

Dr. Meunier says that the following affirmations, put forth in an 
announcement made by the dean of the medical faculty of Paris, 
adopted by the Counsel of Public Assistance and approved by the 
Academy oi Medicine at its session of February 17, 1903, have “ ex- 
cited much wrath”: 

“The drink habit involves the ruin of the family, neglect of all 
social duties, dislike for work, misery, theft, and crime. It leads 
at least to the hospital; for alcoholism engenders all sorts of fatal 
diseases: paralysis, madness, affections of the stomach and liver, 
dropsy, and tuberculosis, of which it is one of the most frequent 


causes. Finally, it complicates and aggravates all the acute 
maladies. An attack of typhoid, of pneumonia, or of erysipelas 


that would be mild in a sober man will kill an alcoholic patient 
quickly. 

“The hygienic faults of parents are visited on their children; 
if these live beyond the first few months, they are threatened with 
idiocy or with epilepsy; or they are carried off later by meningitis 
or phthisis. 

“For the health of the individual, for the existence of the fam- 
ily, for the future of the country, alcoholism is one of the most 
terrible of scourges.” 


In one of the opening phrases of this same proclamation, it is 
affirmed that “alcoholism is a chronic poisoning that results from 
the habitual use of alcohol, even when it does not produce drunk- 
enness,” and later it is maintained that alcohol has no uses, that it 
is injurious to everybody. ‘To these assertions Dr. Meunier takes 


exception. He says: 


“These affirmations are contrary to the experience of centuries. 
They can not be applied to a moderate consumption of very dilute 
alcohol. 

“Professor Duclaux, of the Pasteur Institute, has attempted the 
rehabilitation of alcohol. He says, relying on well-conducted 
experiments, that alcohol is a food. He draws the following con 
clusions; ‘In the alimentary régime of three healthy men, we can, 
without inconvenience, replace butter, leguminous vegetables, or 


other similar foods with alcohol in the form of wine or brandy.. 


These replacements and changes do not depend on the state of 
rest or of work, nor on any circumstance relating to the consumer. 
All is regulated by the isodynamic coefficient of the food, which 
remains physiologically the same if the substitution is made with 
due regard to this coefficient; and when we leave out the wine in a 
repast it must be replaced with something else.’ 

“The dose used in these experiments did not exceed a quart of 
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light wine daily. It is then legitimate to conclude that the alcohol 
contained in a quart of light wine per day is a food; that is to say, 
is oxidized in the tissues and produces useful heat. 

“We already know that alcohol is oxidized in the organism. 
Professor Chauveau has made experiments on dogs, analogous to 
those of the American commission, but he gave much larger doses 
of alcohol. He concluded that alcohol is a bad food; but he 
should logically have added ‘in the doses given.’ From the appar 
ently contradictory experiments of the American commission and 
Professor Chauveau, we must conclude that alcohol is a food when 
consumed in the form of a light wine to the amount of a quart, dis- 
tributed over the day in several meals; and that in double or triple 
doses in concentrated form, taken at once, it is injurious. The 
error that creates an apparent contradiction is the opposition of the 
words ‘poison’ and ‘food.’ It has been said that bouillon isa 
decoction of poisons. It does, in fact, contain poison; meat may 
be injurious. 

“Toxic power, like food value, is a quality that one and the 
same substance may possess in different degrees in different pre- 
portions, according to circumstances. 

“Thus stale meat is more toxic than fresh meat; game than 
butcher’s meat; the flesh of a tired animal than one at rest; raw 
meat than cooked meat. With some persons the same meat is 
more toxic than with others. Nevertheless all meats are foods. 
But to the food value of each is added a variable toxicity, and ° 
thus, according to the degree of this toxicity, the meat is either an 
excellent food, a mediocre food, or a bad food. 

“Thus one and the same substance may be both food and _ poi- 
son. . The physicians who condemn alcohol prescribe it for 
their patients, and with reason. Alcohol is a food; it may become 
a poison; and at the same time, as food or as poison, it may have 
its uses in certain maladies, for many medicines are poisons. . ‘ 

“In what dose is alcohol toxic? Grehant has been pursuing for 
some time interesting investigations on the quantity of alcohol that 
passes into the blood when it has been ingested by the stomach. 
It is this alcohol that has a toxic action on the various organs. 
He found . . . that the quantity of alcohol that may be found in 
the blood without developing toxic effect was about one milligram 
for 100 cubic centimeters of blood. Now, that a dog may have 
only a milligram of alcohol in his blood he must absorb not more 
than one cubic centimeter for each kilogram of his weight. 

“ This dose is equivalent, for man, to one quart per day of light 
wine—an average dose that observation and physiologic experi- 
ment agree in demonstrating to be harmless and useful to the 
organism. 

“The organism can function with and without alcohol; the toxic 
dose of this food is quickly reached, and the dangers of taking this 
toxic dose habitually are very great. An excess of bread, of sugar, 
or meat, or even of bouillon is not comparable in its consequences 
to the habitual abuse of fermented drinks. Thus it is not quite 
exact to say that alcohol is a food in the same sense as sugar or 
coffee. We should recognize its dangers and say: ‘Alcoholism is 
a chronic poisoning resulting from the habitual zzmoderate use of 
alcohol, even when this does not produce drunkenness.’ 

“The wise man will use it in the dose in which it remains a 
food, and in some cases it will be for him a valuable medicine that 
will aid him in recovering his health.”— 7rans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


Some Lessons from the * Poison Squad.’’—Altho 
it was declared recently by officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture that the results of the recent experiments on food-preserva 
tives by the chemist of the department, Prof. H. W. Wiley, could 
not be made public for several years, Dr. Wiley has made a pre- 
liminary announcement rezarding some of them, according to press 
despatches from St. Paul, Minn. These statements, which were 
made before the National Association of Food Commissioners, at 
that place, related to the effects of borax and boracic acid on the 
human body. These, it is understood, are the only preservatives 
as yet administered to Professor Wiley’s so-called “ poison-eaters.” 
Says the New York Hera/d (July 22 

“Two facts only are now conclusively determined: First, that 


the use of these preservatives in food diminishes the navcural 
weight, and that persons consuming such food will not return at 
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once to their former weight when the experiments are stopped; 


‘ 


and second, that the use of borax tends to reduce the amount of 


nitrogen in the human body. and that the volume of nitroger will 
not again return to that existing before the « xperiments.” 
Dr. Wiley has found that the results obtained ditfer very much 


from those recorded by other scientists. Further summing up the 


results of his work, he said: 


“ foods can be preserved for a reasonable length of time in most 
circumstances without resorting to any chemical preservative or 
added preservative of any kind. Simple sterilization, which can 
be applied to most foods, is most effective and the least objection- 


able of all forms of food preservation. There may be occasions of 
emergency or exigency in which the use of a chemical preservative 
is rendered imperative. 

‘It may be a wise policy not to inaugurate absolute prohibition 
against all preservatives, but it certainly is true that whenever for 
any reason a preservative must be used the package of food con- 
taining it should be clearly marked.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TELEPATHY. 


Maa transmission of thought from London to Nottingham, a 

distance of one hundred and thirteen miles, has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, if we are to credit earnest believers in telep- 
athy. The “operators” were a Dr. Richardson, said to be of 
New York, but now in London, and a Dr. Frank. W. T. Stead, 
the London journalist, at whose instance the trial was made, re- 
gards it as establishing beyond doubt the fact of long-distance 
thought-transference; but it has by no means converted the skep- 
tics, in whose ranks are numbered the vast majority of scientific 
observers and thinkers. Says one of these, Dr. Carleton Simon: 


“This experiment only confirms my expressed belief of the im- 
possibility of such a transmission of thought. It seems to me that 
such an experiment should have been left to the cool judgment of 
a party of scientists. The truth or falsity of this method of com- 
munication can never be proved, because there is absolutely no 
means of communication between man and man except through the 
special senses.” 


In a statement published in the New York American (July 20), 
Garrett P. Serviss says: 


“] should be glad if I could believe that the interesting experi- 
ment in telepathy tried between London and Nottingham on Satur- 
day was, as Mr. Stead thinks, the beginning of wireless telegraphy 
without electricity or electrical machines ; in other words, ethereal 
telepathy with human brains as the only transmitting and receiving 
instruments. 

“ Notwithstanding the apparent success of this experiment, | 
fear that so great a boon for human intercommunication is still far 
off. It must be granted that the idea of telepathy is not of an 
essentially occult nature. It calls into play no supernatural or in- 
conceivable force or medium, but simply assumes that the ether, 
which conveys the ordinary waves of light and of electricity, may 
also convey other waves, perhaps of an electrical nature, set into 
vibration by the action of the brain, and that these waves, striking 
upon another brain, may reproduce there thought impressions 
corresponding to those which gave rise to them in the brain from 
which they originated. 

“Thus the theory of telepathy resembles that of wireless tele- 
graphy between electrical stations, and we should have to accept 
it if it were proved that the brain can act upon the ether in the 
manner assumed. Of course, if there were no deception and no 
collusion in the London-Nottingham experiment, its result must be 
accepted as strong evidence of the power of the brain to affect the 
ether. There seems to be no other way to account for the phenom- 
enon. But even more elaborate precautions than are described 
in this case would need to be taken in order to give this evidence 
a truly scientific character. 

“The experiment should be repeated many times, under varying 
conditions, and the character of the messages conveyed should be 
carefully studied, before the fact of telepathic communication can 
be regarded as absolutely demonstrated. And, even granting that 
the three messages were actually transmitted on Saturday from the 
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brain of one man in Nottingham to that of another in London, it 
must be remembered that these two men were specially selected 
subjects, and that there is no evidence that people in general pos- 
sess such a power.” 


COMMERCIAL SPEED OF TELEGRAPHY 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


are sending of the first telegraphic message around the world 

has already been described in these columns. As will be 
remembered, the message was sent by President Roosevelt and 
took about ten minutes to make the circuit of the globe. But the 
time of this despatch, of course, does not represent the regular 
working speed of the various cables traversed by it. Says W. de 
Fonvielle, in Cosmos (Paris, July 11): 


“ All along this immense line, instructions had been given ; ordi- 
nary messages had been stopped, and everywhere the most skilful 
operators were at their posts with the most perfect apparatus. 
The speed of transmission was thus very great, but it represents 
neither the real velocity of electricity nor the speed of commercial 
telegraphy. 

“Consequently the journal Ze 7emps was desirous of making a 
much simpler.and much more instructive trial. Without previous 
notice, it sent from its office in Paris a circuiar despatch. This 
returned about s¢x ours after its departure, which took place on 
July 3 at 11.35 A.M. ts 

“This despatch, reduced to the smallest possible proportions, 
consisted of two words: ‘ Zemps, Paris.’ The charges were alto- 
gether 8 francs 30 centimes [$1.66] a word. The system is so per- 
fect that, notwithstanding the extreme brevity of the despatch, 
there was no delay otherwise than that due to ordinary stoppage of 
the line; there were necessary only a few verbal explanations at 
the office in the Rue de Grenelle, where the unaccustomed form of 
the document excited the surprise of the employees. 

“We must not confound the speed of transmission of electricity 

with that of telegraphic messages. The former is comparable to 
that of light, but it is not independent of the nature of the con- 
ductors over which the current passes. According to Tizeau’s ex- 
periments, made in 1850, it is 180,000 kilometers [111,600 miles] a 
second in copper wire, and falls to 100,000 [62,000] in iron. 
In transoceanic cables, it is much less and falls to a tew thousand 
kilometers, more or less, according to the length and construction of 
the cables. The transmission in this case is complicated by phe- 
nomena of electrostatic tension like those that occur in a Leyden 
jar. The theory of these effects is very complicated, but at the 
same time it has been well worked out. It is one of the most deli- 
cate and most remarkable divisions of electrical science. The 
comparison of the results obtained on the Pacific cables with those 
of the Atlantic or the Indian Ocean may carry it to a still higher 
degree of perfection.”—7yvanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


Intelligence in Animals.—The question of animal intelli- 
gence, that is to say, of the psychology of animals other than man, 
has recently been examined by Sir Herbert Maxwell. According 
to him, as quoted in the Revue Scientifique (July 4), the problem 
reduces to three questions : 


“1. Are animals born as automata, and do they remain so all 
their lives? 

“>. If they are conscious, are their consciousness and intelli- 
gence purely the physical products of certain changes that super- 
vene during development, and that are spontaneous in the same 
degree as the development of organic tissue may be regarded as 
spontaneous? 

“3. Is conscious intelligence esoteric; that is to say, due to the 
action of an exterior or superior power acting ona favorable physi- 
cal receptacle? 

“To the first question, Sir Herbert responds that at birth ani- 
mals are automata and unconscious, but that they are nevertheless 
gifted with a.mental mechanism capable of reaching to exterior 
impressions. 

“To the second question he answers that, tho the development 
of consciousness may be considered as spontaneous and congeni- 
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tal, there are nevertheless cases where individuals make progress 
that may have an important influence on the habits of the race. 

“As for the third question, the author observes that altho it is 
scarcely philosophical to attribute a knowledge of plant physiology 
to certain species of butterflies, even in virtue of repeated observa- 
tions, we are certainly forced to ask ‘whether the First Cause is 
not also a powerful director, having the ability to communicate its 
designs to the most humble of its creatures.’’ 
for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


"— Translation made 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE ATLANTIC. 


Atlantic are under water, but they 
are no less real than those that raise their heads from the 


adjoining continents. 


» ieee mountain chains of the 


Some of them peep above the surface and 
are called by us islands. while others miss that dignity by perhaps 
or four hundred feet of 
Atlantic 
E. Seton 


two, three, In an article 
The Strand 


some of the 


submergence. 


entitled “Under an Liner,” contributed to 


Magazine (July), tells of 


graphical features of the Atlantic bottom. 


Valentine topo- 


He Says: 


‘Thanks chiefly to the labors of the 
repairing ships, our knowledge of the bed of 
the ocean grows greater annually. Oceanography as a science may 
be said to date only from about 1850. The famous cruise of the 
Challenger between 1872 and 1876 enabled Sir Wyvill Thomson 
and Sir John Murray to give to the world valuable observations 
concerning marine depths, zoology, and oceanic conditions. It is 
true that before that discoveries of importance had been made, 
mountain ranges and plateaux had been revealed, but not even the 
cable companies possessed very much accurate knowledge of the 
bottom of the Atlantic. Quite recently these have perceived the 
wisdom and value of knowing the ground, and a host of able 
men in various countries, headed by Sir John Murray, the Prince 
of Monaco, Mr. Ag and others, in actively- pursuing the 
science of oceanography, are laying bare the secrets of the deep. 
so that, at the present rate, every geographical peculiarity of the 
land beneath the sea will be as familiar to the mind’s eye as any 
other on the surface of the globe of which we may possess only 
second-hand knowledge. 

“The Laura Ethel Mountain is the uttermost peak of one of the 
most celebrated of the submarine elevations in the Atlantic. It 
was discovered in 1878 and figures on all recent charts. Adjacent 
soundings showed a depth of two thousand fathoms, so that the 
discovery of a depth of only thirty-six fathoms created much sur- 


cable-laying and cable- 
the configuration of 


assiz, 











A COMPRESSED CHART OF THE 


BED OF THE 
WEST. 


ATLANTIC FROM EAST TO 


prise. It has been repeatedly explored by the sounding-line, until 
now, after a quarter of a century of acquaintanceship, its contour 
and characteristics are almost as well known :s many peaks of the 
Alps or Andes. . 

“Mount Chaucer was revealed to oceanographers in 1850. 
situated in latitude 42° 50, longitude 28° 50, 
forty-eight fathoms from the surface. 
first discovered mountain in the Atlantic belongs to Sainthill, in 
latitude 42° 50’, longitude 42° 20. It became known to science in 
1832; that its existence was unguessed until three-quarters of a 
century ago is strong testimony to the extreme novelty of ocean- 
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ography. It isnot less than ten thousand feet high, and its summit 
is one hundred fathoms from the surface. 

“Lieutenant Maury, U.S.N., prior to the laying of the first 
Atlantic cable, made known to mankind that a great wide plateau 
exists beneath the ocean, running from Ireland to Newfoundland. 
To this elevation he modestly gave the name of the Telegraphic 
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A Kb LIEF MAP OF THE ATLANTIC BED, SHOWING ALL TEE PRINCIPAL 
ELEVATIONS AND DEPRESSIONS 
Plateau, because it seemed so admirably suited to the purpose of 


cable-laying, but in the newest charts it has been rechristened with 
its disc overer’s name. 

‘An interesting group of subm: irine mountains, six thousand feet 
high, considerably more lofty than the Snowdon range, has re- 
cently been found in latitude 43°, longitude 22° 30°. To these have 
been given the name of the Edward the Seventh Range, the peaks 
being named after members of the royal family. Mount Tillots- 
ton Bright, in latitude 45 10, longitude 27° 50, is a considerable 
elevation, twenty-four hundred feet high, in the North Atlantic. In 
latitude 45 , longitude 48 , there would be found, should the ocean 
be drained dry, a lofty range of hills and mountains. The peaks 
of some of them come dangerously near the surface. Mount Pla- 
centia, in latitude 45 , longitude 54°, lacks fathoms of 
being an island. 


but five 


“It needs but a glance at the chart of the ocean's bed to perceive 
that all the islands of the main are merely the summits of hills. 
Some are more precipitous than others, as the Azores and Cape 
Verde Islands, whose hidden slopes descend almost abruptly for 
some thousand fathoms or so. 

‘The Faraday Hills, discovered by the exploring staff on board 
the steamship /araday, in 1883, in latitude 49° 50, longitude 28 
19, are noted for the presence of much wreckage at their base, 
and also for a huge white cone, which rises at a somewhat lower 
elevation, almost like a marble shaft, to commemorate the sepul- 
ture of innumerable ships and lives in this part of the Atlantic. 

‘Reclus, in his great geographical work, observes that many of 
the cones and hills in the Atlantic ‘are covered by a white mantle 
of carbonate of lime,’ which he explains as being ‘the dead shells 
and skeletons of pelagic and deep-sea organizations.’ 

“Of these vast submarine plateaux and plains, rocks, cliffs, and 
fells, it may be said that they are not submitted to the same. agen- 
cics which conspire to erode and destroy visible land. Beneath 
the ocean there are no frosts, no lightnings, no glaciers, no meteoric 
agents at work. If it were not for the eddies and the perpetual 
destruction and accumulation of animal life, these Atlantic rocks 
and hills might rest as immutable as the ‘peaks and craters of the 
moon,’ where there is no atmosphere to cause decay. 

“ There are, by the way, some hills in the Atlantic whose imme- 
diate vicinity vessels avoid with dread, and whose close acquaint- 
anceship is usually accompanied by fatality. The chief of these, 
which just protrudes above the surface of the waves and is known 
as Sable Island, hardly comes within our scope, save as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that an island is occasionally a steep hill, even 
when it appears as flat as any Newfoundland sandbank. 

“We have spoken of mountains, but have remarked little upon 
the mighty valleys of the ocean. The deepest indentation into 
the earth’s crust is probably in the Pacific, but there are some 
cavernous depths now well defined in the Atlantic. To the great- 
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est of these has been given the name of Nares Deep. Others are 
Sigsbee Deep, Libbey Deep, Thoulet Deep, Murray, Peake, and 
Monaco Deeps. The greatest depth yet sounded in the Atlantic 
was originally discovered by the ship Ge¢/ysburg, ninety-five miles 
north of St. Thomas, latitude 19° 41’, longitude 65° 7’. It is three 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-five fathoms below sea-level. 
Professor Agassiz, 
in the Albatross ex- 
pedition of 1900, 
made a sounding in 
the Pacific of four 
thousand five hun- 
dred and forty fath- 
oms off the Tonga 
Islands, and_ there 
are believed to exist 
still deeper basins 
near Japan. But four 
miles and a half may 
be taken to be the 
greatest depth of the 

















mona Sennen Oe Stee Adante. ‘The aver 

age depth of the 
whole ocean may be taken as about two English miles. Contrary 
to former opinion, recent research has clearly proved that the 
greater depths do not lie in the middle of the ocean, but in the 
neighborhood of the dry land.” 


THE HOTTEST LIVING ORGANISMS. 
HAT is the highest temperature at which life can exist? 
An attempt to answer this question has been made by Prof. 
William A. Setchell from a study of living organisms in hot 
springs. The results are given in a recent address at the Univer 
sity of California, abstracted in Sczence (June 12). Says the writer: 

“The upper temperature limits of continued and active life are 
possible of observation most satisfactorily in the case of the or- 
ganisms inhabiting hot springs. Such springs are widely distrib- 
uted in both hemispheres and vary in temperature from tepid to 
boiling. In all these springs, except in the very hottest waters and 
in those in which there is something in the chemical ae eee 
which prevents, organisms have been found. 

“ All the organisms found in my own collecting in s‘rictly thermal 
waters belong to the group of plants designated as Schizophyta. 
; These groups possess a simple morphology and peculiar 
cell-structure. 5 aoe. 


“The chlorophylless Schizomycetes (or bacterial forms) endure 
the highest temperatures observed for living organisms, being 
abundant at 70°-71° C. [158° F.], and being found in some consid- 
erable quantity at 82° C. [179° F.] and at 89° C. [196° F.}. 

“The temperature of 89° C. is the highest at which I have been 
able to find any organisms living. ‘This temperature was taken at 
several different times and on two separate days. The organism 
belongs to the filamentous Schizomycetes. Search was made most 
carefully at the ‘geysers’ of Sonoma County, Cal., for green or- 
ganisms at 93 C., as recorded by Brewer, but no life was observed 
at any temperature above 68° C. 

“ Living organisms were found at higher temperatures in siliceous 
wate rs than in calcareous waters. eae 

“No organisms were found in springs re epeted to have a decided 
acid reaction. This needs more study, but where a strong acid 
(sulfuric) character is given for a spring, the waters are free even 
from Schizophyta. 

“A careful study of the species of thermal Schizophyta shows 
several details of interest. They are either filamentous or unicel- 
lular, but in each case the filaments or cells are enclosed within a 
jelly, usually abundant. . . . A matter to be emphasized is this— 
that all of the strictly thermal organisms are low forms, not even 
representing the higher differentiation in the group to which they 


belong.” 

What is it that enables these organisms to withstand a tempera- 
ture which coagulates and kills the protoplasm of the majority of 
organisms? Professor Setchell answers this question as follows: 


“We find that when a proteid, like egg albumen, is free from 
water, it does not coagulate at the very highest temperatures which 
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leave it unburned, and that the less the content of water, the higher 
the temperature of coagulation. The cell structure in the Schizo- 
phyta is peculiar, being quite different from that of other groups 
of organisms. While the details are not satisfactorily settled, 
there seems to be a certainty that there is less differentiation than 
in other groups. . There is nothing, so far as my own study of 
the Cyanophycee cell is concerned, to indicate that the protoplasm 
contains so little water as to render it uncoagulable by the higher 
temperatures which it endures. It seems rather that there may be 
some important difference in the essential proteids of the mixture, 
or in the nature of the constitution of the substance, if it be re- 
garded as simple, which renders it less coagulable, a difference 
similar to that existing between a substance of the group of the 
vitellins and one of the group of the globulins.” 


The ** Struggie for Existence.”—The use of this phrase 
by Darwin has led some to assert the fundamental cruelty of natu- 
ral processes, and to compare organic evolution to “a pitiless series 
of pitched battles.” This idea has taken possession even of some 
authoritative writers on biology. In Anow/edge (June), an English 
biologist, Mr. J. Collier, utters a protest against it. Evolution, 
he maintains, is inno sense a war. He says: 


“War in all its phases is a pathological phenomenon like a surgi- 
cal operation, a coilision at sea, or an explosion in a chemical 
works. Ninety-nine-hundredths of the normal processes of nature 
are of a wholly different character. The myriad dance of the 
atoms, molecular cohesion, attraction of gravity, chemical affinity, 
biological assimilation, and sociological union are different forms 
of the same fact. War consists in the comparatively rare collisions 
that mark the passage to these ends; the real struggle consists in 
the effort made by individuals or societies to overcome cbstacles, 
to put forth all their powers, to shape new products, to realize 
themselves. Conflict with others is a mere incident of the real 
battle. War is not the type of social effort; it is the action of 
society in a state of disease. A Danish naturalist has asceriained 
the tactics of the battle. The birch is in possession of a tract. 
Its branches are open and let down the sunshine to its base, where 
the beech strikes root in the humus formed by the decomposition 
of birch-leaves. The beech grows up, and, being longer-lived, it 
survives and prevails over the birch, whose seeds can effect no 
lodgment under the dense shadow of the beech. Only in sterile 
or sandy tracts, by lakes or in marshy soil, can the birch hold its 
ground. We perceive in what the battle, the victory, and the de- 
feat consist. No single birch perishes till its time is come, but it 
leaves fewer and fewer offspring, and it fattens the soil for its 
supplanter. No tree has been driven out of its habitat; those that 
survive in inhospitable spots have been there from the first. It is 
battle by elimination, victory by supplanting, defeat by disappear- 
ance. The vegetal elimination thus described is the type of all 
substitution of one species for another.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“Ir is much more fatiguing for the child not toact than it is for it to act,” 
says 7he American Inventor. “The most difficult, unnatural, and exhaust- 
ing thing which a vigorous, promising child can be forced todo is to be 
quiet. The enormous activity in the child is the essential means which 
nature has supplied for its education. Activity means educability. It 
means the multiplication of experiences.” 


PAPER clothes are the latest novelty, according to 7he World’s Paper 
Trade Review. This journal tells us that a Berlin tailoring-house is now 
offering complete paper suits for $2.50. The prospectus gives full instruc- 
tions for measuring oneself, and the firm also advertises in foreign journals, 
evidently expecting to do an export business. ‘The material is woven and 
pressed, of adull cream color, and apparently not very light. 


IT has been found by Dr. E. S. London, of St. Petersburg, that blind per 
sons who are not totally insensitive to light experience a luminous sensa- 
tion when radium is brought near either eye,evenina lighted room. Blind 
persons who still can distinguish light from darkness, tho they can not per- 
ceive the forms of objects, see the shadows of objects laid on or held be- 
fore a phosphorescent screen illuminated by radium rays in a darkened 
room. All persons have a sensation of light when radium bromid is placed 
four to six inches before their blindfolded eves, or when it is brought near 
the temples, forehead, or even the crown of the head. The intensity of the 
sensation varies with the individual. Many persons can even ™ see” radium 
placed near the backs of their heads. The sensation of light is not de- 
stroved by double or triple bandages over the eves or by enclosing the 
radium ina metal box. Under the microscope radium powder has the ap- 
pearance of luminous grains on a dark background. 
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THE LOCATION OF SINAI AND THE DATE OF 
THE EXODUS. 


HE savants of the Imperial Royal Academy in Vienna recently 
spent a whole session on the questions of the date of the 
Exodus and the location of Mount Sinai. The details of the meet- 
ing are reported in the Munich A d/gemeine Zeitung (No. 134), from 
which we condense as follows: 


The oldest Christian tradition (which, however, does not ante- 
date the third century) with reference to Mount Sinai identified the 
sacred mountain with Jebel Serbal; but from the sixth century on 
the claim was generally accepted that it is the same as Jebel Musa, 
some 45 kilometers [28 miles] to the eastward of Serbal. But 
Sayce has come to the conclusion that the so-called Sinaitic penin- 
sula can not have been the place of the giving of the Law, but that 
this must be sought for on the eastern side of the gulf of Akaba} 
and this for the very good reason that the west side of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, at the period of the Exodus, was an Egyptian province. 
At this place there were rich copper and malachite mines, which 
were worked in the interests of the Egyptian kings, under the pro- 
tection of Egyptian soldiers. Had the children of Israel gone into 
the province of Mafka, they would simply have returned to another 
portion of the Egyptian empire. If they wanted to escape the 
hand of Pharaoh, they were compelled to pass over into the do- 
main of the Edomites. This would force the Israelites farther 
east than the peninsula of Sinai. 

Two years ago Dr. Eward Mahler, in Zhe Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1901), made an effort to determine exactly the date 
of the Exodus, and his conclusions are now seemingly confirmed. 
Down to 1896 no Egyptian inscriptions had been found contain- 
ing the name of the Israelites; but in that year Prof. Flinders 
Petrie found one containing these words: “ Israel is indespair; its 
fruits are no more.” In the mention of other nations on these in- 
scriptions, the determinative for country is found, while in the case 
of Israel there is nothing but the determinative for “men” or for 
“tribe.” From this we can conclude that at this time Israel had 
no fixed habitation, but was wandering in the desert. Maremptah 
can accordingly not have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, as has 
been often supposed, and Mahier makes a determined effort to 
prove that it was Rameses II. The Pharaoh “ who knew nothing 
of Joseph” was Amosis, the founder of the eighteenth dynasty. 
The new king, called also Aahmes J. and Nebpethi Ra, according 
to astronomical tablets, entered upon his reign in the year 1575 
B.c. Accordingly, the date of the Exodus would be 1575 minus 
240 years of oppression, or 1335 B.c. This was the time when 
Rameses I]. was on the throne, namely 1347-1280, which date 
agrees with the conclusions found in the new “ Dictionary of Egyp- 
tian Archeology.” If the Exodus took place in 1335, then Moses, 
who at that time was eighty years of age, was born in 1415, which 
was the twenty-fifth year of Amenophis III., of whom it is known 
that his wife, Thi, was of neither Egyptian nor royal origin. She 
was of foreign birth, and this can readily explain the story of the 
deliverance of Moses by the daughter of the foreign queen. Moses 
is, notwithstanding the etymology is Hebrew, an Egyptian word, 
being derived from “ mes,” which signifies “ child,” the same word 
being found in Amosis, Thatmosis, and other proper names. 

Other considerations also point to the conclusion that it was not 
Maremptah but Rameses II. who was the historic Pharaoh. The 
former’s son and heir, Seti II., was called the crown prince during 
the lif. time of his father; but Maremptah, the son of Rameses II., 
was only fourteen years of age when he ascended the throne. This 
agrees with the Biblical chronology, according to which the crown 
prince did not attain to power and the throne, inasmuch as the first- 
born of Pharaoh was slain, and accordingly a youngey son must have 
ascended the throne. That Israel, in accordance with the inscrip- 
tion on the Maremptah steel, written sixty years after the Exodus, 
or 1275, still had no fixed abode, is also in agreenient with Biblical 
statements. An old rabbinical tradition declares that the Exodus 
took place ona Thursday. Mahler has computed that the 15th 
of Nisan, 1335, or the 27th of March, 1335, according to our chro- 
nology, was actually a Thursday. Further, the political conditions 
in Egypt are in perfect agreement with these conclusions, as 
Rameses II. contended in vain for years against the Hittites in 
Syria. It is this fact that doubtless aroused the desire for liberty 
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in the Israelites, and Exod. xii. 38 reports that not only the Israelites 
threw off the Egyptian yoke, but that other peoples also partici- 
pated in the Exodus. And we can readily imagine who these 
were, altho they are not mentioned by name. They were doubtless 
these “island inhabitants” who had been called in by Seti, the 
predecessor of Rameses II., the Shardana, the Shalkulasa, and 
others, who we now know to have been the bearers of the Mycean 
type of civilization. We have accordingly good reasons for be- 
lieving that the date of the Exodus was Thursday, the 27th of 
March, 1335 B.c.— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


RELIGION THE KEY TO SHAKESPEARE’S 
TRAGEDIES. 

~HAKESPEARE’S tragedies are “profoundly religious,” as- 
serts Dr. Isaac Newton Demmon, professor of English at 
Michigan University, writing in 7he /n/ander (Ann Arbor). “In 
tragedy,” he proceeds, “ we are brought face to face with the most 
profound mystery of our mortal state, the prevalence of unmerited 
suffering. Men seek and have sought in vain to pry into this mys- 
A whole system of theology has been built up on the as- 
sumption that we suffer for the sins of a first parent; but what- 
ever explanation may be attempted, the awful fact remains that 
men everywhere suffer for what they are not individually to blame. 
Religion has its home in this mystery.” 


tery. 


Dr. Demmon adds: 


“One man, with sublime faith, submits himself to the divine 
order— Let come on me what will. . . . Tho He slay me yet will 
I trust in Him’; while another stands in open rebellion or sullen 
silence. In thisdifference,a mystery in itself, lies the whole secret 
of the religious attitude of men. We somehow think of the atti- 
tude of Job as the nobler of the two. Compassion for the sorrows 
of men and submission to the divine will are the highest reaches of 
the human spirit; and it is precisely these effects that Aristotle 
saw in the masterpieces of Greek tragedy. In Sophocles and 
“Eschylus we find the noblest conceptions of the Greek religion. 

Fail not in aught that is right, 
Seeing great and terrible deaths, 


Many and strange forms of wo, 
And nothing where Zeus is not. 


“But Shakespeare neeced no Greek to reveal to him these pri- 
mal laws of our being. More than once the stricken deer had 
crossed his path. Full oft in the jostling life of the capital had he 
seen 

Captive good attending captain ill. 


He had himself borne his full share of ‘the whips and scorns of 
time,’ but he had not lost a sense for the beauty of innocence and 
courage and personal devotion. And so out of his own full heart 
he shows us all these with a realism at times overwhelming ; and 
we weep over the sorrows of men and stand awestricken in the 
presence of the calamities that overtake and destroy persons of 
noble strain. Our hearts are bowed, our pride repressed. As we 
see Hamlet approaching with fainting heart his last encounter with 
iniquity and treachery and wrong, we hear him cry: ‘If it be now, 
*tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be not 
now, yet it will come; the readiness is all.’ And in this cry we 
seem to hear fhe very voice of the mighty poet himself— the readi- 
ness is all.’” 


Shakespeare must have passed through “a period of deep relig- 
ious anguish ” between the ages of thirty-five and forty-five, thinks 
Dr. Demmon, who conjectures this from a careful examination of 
the plays in the order of their production. “To this period belong 
the great tragedies from ‘Julius Cesar’ to ‘Coriolanus’ and the 
biting, satirical comedies.” We quote further: 


“ 


A comparison of these with the latest group, written probably 
after his return to Stratford, reveals to us a man who fought his 
way through the valley of Despond to the serene atmosphere of 
the heights beyond. 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 


All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole specch in that victorious brow. 


“The central characteristic of every real drama is conflict. On 
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the one hand there must be a person (or persons) to be entangled, 
and over against these stands the entangling agency. In the first 
group is found the hero, or heroine, or both, the center of our in- 
terest and sympathy ; on the other side we find the hostile agency, 
or agencies, natural or supernatural, seeking to thwart or destroy. 
in tragedy this conflict must be of such a kind that the hero can 
tind no escape from the toils. Step by step we see him crowded to 
the brink where he is to be finally engulfed. As before indicated, 
the conflict must be unequal from the start in order that the proper 
ends of tragedy may be realized—compassion and religious awe.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT IS INTELLIGIBLE IN 
TAOISM. 


eek E. H. PARKER, a British scholar, has spent some 

thirty-five years in the study of Chinese and Chinese litera- 
ture of many kinds, and is deemed peculiarly qualified to give an 
account of such aspects of Chinese thought as a Western intellect 
can comprehend. Writing in 7he Dublin Review on the subject 
of the Taoist religion, he informs us that Lao-tsz (pronounced 
“ Loud, sir,” not “lay oats”) the “apostle” professed to be “ quite 
unable to find a word or even a circumlocution adequate to define 
Tao, which he only calls ‘the road,’ as a makeshift consecrated by 
frequent usage in the oracular Book of Changes; just as we style 
the mysterious Roentgen rays ‘/es vayons x,’ an expression sanc- 


tioned by algebraical usage.” Further: 


“ 7éh is an emanation from Zaza, and signifies that rule of action 
which naturally follows from faith in 7ao, not charity or forgive- 
ness, as many have thought: its modern signification as a noun is 
‘virtue,’ ‘efficacy,’ ‘power for good’; and, again, in verbal senses, 
‘to be grateful for,’ ‘to like one for,’ ‘to take credit to oneself 
for.’ In attempting to describe for the general reader Lao-tsz’s 
intricate train of thought, L shall, also as a makeshift, use the 
word ‘ Providence’ to signify the widest meanings special of Zao, 
and the word ‘Grace’ to signify the sense of 7é/. I shall, more- 
over, divest the subject so far as I can of its ancient and unfamil- 
iar local surroundings, and proceed as tho the philosopher were 
lecturing in English idiom to the people of our own age.” 


This being premised by way of clearing the ground, Professor 
Parker gives us the following account of what is intelligible in 


Taoism as a religion: 


“ Providence, without origin itself, is the origin of everything ; 
being without body and without palpable existence; invisible, im- 
perceptible, spontaneous, and impalpable. Heaven and earth 
have their beginnings in it; that is, in this eternal principle of 
pure being which determines the universe. It can not, being 
illimitable, be named or defined; and tho it is itself the origin of 
all things, it is also none the less the scene or theater in which all 
celestial, terrestrial, and human events take place. Providence, 
accordingly, nourishes, completes, and protects all things. A com- 
prehension of Providence is obtainable only by faith, or by seeking 
it, and the most guilty men may find salvation in it; or, at all 
events, the highest-placed guilty individuals suffer punishment if 
they be without it. Providence is a mysterious, ever-active exist- 
nce; simple; applicable to all circumstances; not personified. 
Providence transcends the power of reason, and is the enduring 
orinciple of right. It knows no distinction between spirit, mind, 
and matter, between what men call existence and non-existence ; 
it contains all potentialities; it always rights itself, for all changes 
are fleeting ; everything, when it has served its purpose, ultimately 
returns to the place and condition whence it emanated. Provi- 
dence is incorruptible.” 

‘the penalties of Providence, we are further told, are “sharp 
and prompt,” but Providence proper “never takes the form of an 
injunction or command.” “A man who regulates his conduct by 
and has faith in Providence avoids display and self-assertion; is 
humble, modest, calm, ready for all emergencies, and fearless of 
death.” “The greatest conquest is the conquest of self.” “ Wis- 
dom is not to be striven for, as it leads to quips, inequalities, and 
contrasts.” “If you feel your superiority, maintain, but do not 
show it; let other men have the benefit of it without their being 
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humiliated by the aggressive spectacle of your superior powers.” 
“Do not trouble to have any fixed aim in life. The man who 
has attained toa mental oneness with Providence is superior to the 
highest rulers.” Of the ruling powers in the state we are told this: 


In its political aspect, Providence views the king or ruler as a 
Themis or sage, and as forming a fourth party, or one of the four 
elements, together with Providence, heaven, and earth. But, so 
far as the ruler is an embodiment of Providence, or so far as 
Providence may be personified or deified in rulers, Providence is 
anterior to any such deity, whose paternity can not be defined. 
(The use by Lao-tsz of such words as ‘Heaven,’ ‘ Deity,’ is not 
new, but borrowed for metaphysical purposes from the classics.) 
The king should avoid luxury, overlegislation, and overtaxation, 
which tend to the poverty, evasiveness, and misery of the people. 
In a way he is both the elected of heaven and the appointed of 
his people. He should not obtain the throne by violence. His 
power is absolute, but he should be tolerant. Too much cooking 
spoils the fish, as too much handling irritates the people. The 
king should be sedate, free from levity, and free from inordinate 
appetites and passions. Laws should be kept in the background, 
and methods of government should be preserved secret. At the 
same time, the hand of government should fall lightly, and the 
ruler should not arrogate prerogatives anl preferences. Faith 
should never be broken. Obtruded laws : uggest crimes to bad 
or vacillating characters. The people should not be raised from 
their ignorance to the intellectual level of their ruiers. Their ideal 
condition is a full stomach and a vacant mind; sturdy frames with 
objectless wills; passing their lives in quiet enjoyment; attending 
peacefully to their affairs, and not concerning themselves with their 
political neighbors.” 


In passing judgment on all this, Professor Parker says. 


“In preferring, after deliberate consideration, Confucius to 
Lao-tsz, the Chinese have, after all, come to the only possible con- 
clusion. Even at its best, Taoism could never be a practicable or 
practical religion in this work-a-day world, and no ‘pure’ philoso- 
phy can afford to ignore hungercr the toothache. Against Confu- 
cius’s activity and zeal for decency, order, subordination, propriety, 
education, sociability, politeness, ancestral worship, good morals, 
centralization, duty, musical refinement, politcal sagacity, etc., 
Taoism can only offer contemplation, inaction, fatalism, mysticism, 
liberty akin to that of wild animals, ignorance of the masses, exclu- 
siveness and mystery in governing craft, contempt of music and 
learning, of effort, of refinement; a weak sense ot family Azetas and 
loyalty—in short, something very like nihilism and anarchy. It is 
significant that Count Tolstoy, according to Professor Carus, once 
thought of turning the 7ao-/éh-king into Russian. Neither Confu- 
cius nor Lao-tsz says anything of women’s rights, conscience, 
remorse, or ‘subjective * moral law.” 


PROTESTANTS AND THE POPE. 
pewter offered up in Protestant churches for the late Pope 
are “ indicative of a change in the attitude of Protestantism 
toward the Roman Catholic Church which is one of the most 
remarkable religious developments of recent years,” says the New 
York Sun: 


“Even not more than a quarter of a century ago that church, by 
far the greatest in Christendom, was usually excluded from consid- 
eration by Protestants when they were discussing the means and 
agencies for the propagation of Christianity. The article on the 
Pope in the Westminster Confession, in which he was described as 
‘that Antichrist, that man of sin and son of perdition,’ represented 
the prevailing Protestant belief. . . . The Roman Pontiff has be- 
come a Christian brother, and Protestants join with Catholics in 
celebrating the spiritual exaltation of his character and the services 
he has rendered to Christianity. He was described by a Metho- 
dist preacher of New York on Sunday as ‘a leader of the great 
army of the Lord’s hosts,’ a ‘spiritual commander-in-chief,’ a 
‘champion of the faith who has never wavered from the Catholic 
position and the theology of Thomas Aquinas,’ ‘who has done 
much for the progress of civilization,’ who ‘has restored the golden 
age of the papacy in its best sense.’ 

“Such a tribute to a pope from a Protestant pulpit would have 
been impossible when Leo XIII. ascended the papal throne. The 
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bitterness of the old Protestant controversy, as expressed in the 
article of the Westminster Confession to which we have referred, 
had been moderated even then, but it had not been mitigated to an 
extent which would have made possible such expressions in a 
Methodist pulpit or in any other Protestant pulpit. Even then 
Catholicism was looked upon by Protestantism as apart from 
Christianity.” 

In seeking for the cause of what it considers “ this new spirit of 
tolerance,” Zhe Sux is led to the same conclusion that it reaches 
in nearly all its discussions of religious questions, namely, that it 


is due partly to “lessened religious conviction.” It says: 


“When men’s religious faith was strongest it was most inflexi- 
ble. Protestantism divided up into warring factions for conscience’ 
sake. Baptists pursued Methodists with reproaches and Episco- 
palians spoke contemptuously of Presbyterians, but they all united 
in denunciation of the wickedness of the papacy. Now there is a 
strong tendency in Protestantism to get together, for differences 
which once provoked bitter controversy are now indifferently re- 
garded. It is significant, too, that the Methodists have just 
adopted at Asbury Park a ritualistic form of worship which once 
would have been rejected by them with loathing as a ‘Romish’ de- 
vice, and a Methodist minister lauds the Pope before an approving 
congregation as‘a leader of the great army of the Lord’s hosts.’ ” 


THE FUNCTION OF EVIL IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CHARACTER. 


AN the existence of evil be reconciled with a perfect Creator 
and Governor of the universe? This is the question put by 

Dr. Jacob Cooper, of Rutgers College. at the head of an article on 
“theodicy”” in Zhe Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, Ohio); and while 
the question is not novel, the answer involves some novel points of 
view, or at least novel forms of stating them. “If there be a crea- 
tion,” we read, “the work made must be inferior to the maker.” 
If the created being be constituted in such perfection that he is 
unable to do wrong, “his acts have for him no quality,” while “ to 
give the creature freedom of action does not compel him to do 
wrong.” Hence growth in character is inseparable from freedom 


of action. We quote: 


“ Again, if the character of a created being were made perfect at 
first, there would be nothing left for such to do in further develop- 
ment, because it would be excluded from all free-will action. For 
this is necessary in order to change the actor in one direction or 
the other. He could neither be made better by another nor im- 
prove himself. So there could be no growth, and consequently no 
responsible experience. But the analogy of nature teaches us that 
the great business of every creature is growth, until it reaches the 
limits of its possibilities. It is not enough that the talent be pre- 
served intact, laid up in a napkin, to be called for at the Master’s 
instance. He demands that it be rendered back to Him with addi- 
tions. And these accretions are to be the fruits of the actor’s per- 
sonal efforts, for which he gets praise or blame. These efforts 
could not be made if there were either no power to do wrong or 
capacity for choice.” 

Hence Dr. Cooper finds the objection brought against systems 
of revealed religion that they “ involve the existence of evil” to be 


“unreasonable.” As he puts it: 


“A creation requires that the thing formed must be defective, 
and, if so, liable to go astray. Or, if guarded aé extra to such de- 
gree as to render a lapse impossible, the action so necessitated 
would have no reference to the actor, would not make him good, 
however excellent his action might be in itself; nor permit him to 
develop character for himself of any kind. For there would be no 
possibility of building up this, unless there were such a choice be- 
tween motives that by acceptance or rejection the action could be- 
long to the agent. For there must be an alternative to any line of 
conduct, in order to give it a moral quality. We have to deal with, 
not an imaginary, but a real world: not with a state of things 
wholly different from those by which character is developed. If 
there are to be such qualities as righteousness, virtue, merit, as the 
result of good action, there must be a condition by which these 
things are possible. And this can only be where there is an alter- 
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native which may be embraced by a free choice. If the work of 
man on earth is to build up character, if his experience is discipli- 
nary, by which he constantly becomes, better fitted for greater good 
and a wider sphere of action, then he must have the responsibility 
of choosing for himself a course different from one which appealed 
to the lower qualities in his nature.” 


ENGLISH RITUALISTS AS A MENACE TO 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 
HE relations that exist between the ritualistic party in the 
Anglican Church and those responsible for the government 
of the Roman Catholic Church in England constitute a “ vexed 
question,” according to Philip Sidney, who writes in 7he Hibbert 
“The extraordinary advance all 


> 


along the line” effected by the high-church Anglicans, he says, 
was never anticipated properly at the period of the restoration of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Evenat present it may be doubted 
whether there is more than a mere handful within the Roman 
Catholic communion who realize the real strength of the ritualistic 
position. “If the propagation of Catholic doctrines and practises. 
carried to a limit beyond anything dreamed of by the pioneers of 
the Oxford movement, has tended to catholicize a formidable pro- 
portion of the Anglican Church, it must at the same time be 
acknowledged that the growth and success of a creed not in alli- 
ance with the Holy See, but professing, nevertheless, to hold and 
teach all the Roman Catholic doctrines, must be counted as a dire 
source of danger to the power, present and future, of Rome in 


England.” Mr. Sidney says further on this aspect of the subject: 


“The position is, in truth, one of much perplexity. With the 
high Anglican, Rome has never quite known how to deal. Since 
the reign of Charles |. there have always been two schools of 
thought among Roman Catholics concerning the high-church party ; 
the one favorable to it, as seeing in.it: the secret construction of a 
golden bridge from Canterbury to Rome, the other thoroughly jeal- 
ous of and alarmed at its prosperity... In the opinion of the liberal 
Catholic, the occasion is at hand. when some definite and judicious 
choice between these rival schools-must. be arrived at, and a clear 
conclusion reached as to how negotiations with the Anglican party 
favoring reunion are to be carried on.. In this respect, it is con- 
stantly repeated that Rome must take the initiative in forwarding 
the needful concessions in favor of high Anglicans anxious for 
reunion. Such concessions, owing to the steady spread of ritual- 
ism, would be far easier to make now than of yore. The day has 
gone by when the high-church claims could be ridiculed or ignored. 
The ritualists are daily gaining ground, while the Romanists are 
losing it. The stream of secessions from Roman Catholicism in 
England is prodigious, and, what is more, is steadily increasing 
from day to day among all classes of ‘the faithful.’ The attitude 
of the H>ly See toward the high-church party is almost comic. 
Rome looks on in amazement at the ritualists’ shameless Mariola- 
try, at their introduction of ‘ Benediction * among their services, at 
their use of the confessional, at their reservation of the sacrament, 
at their recommendation of the rosary. At these and other auda- 
cious innovations Rome simply laughs, and declares that ‘I mita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery!’ Never does it seem todawn 
upon the Holy See that here in England has sprung up a cultus 
which is hindering thousands of souls, holding tenets practically 
identical with those of Rome, from offering themselves for recon- 
ciliation with the ancient faith. This new ritualism is no va 
media, and Rome appears blind to the fact that it is the ritualist, 
and not the papist, who is undoing the work of the Reformation. 
The claims of the high Anglicans are too strong, therefore, to be 
scorned, and unless conciliatory measures are adopted soon, the 
opportunity will be lost. 

“Much of the troublesome uncertainty which tends to raise a 
barrier between England and Rome is due to the doubts enter- 
tained in many quarters as to the exact terms of the papal bull 
proclaiming the invalidity of Anglican orders. A great number of 
ritualists seem to cherish the idea that the Pope’s verdict was not 
delivered ex cathedra, that it was not designed to be taken as an 
infallible utterance, and that in consequence the bare possibility 
exists of the whole question at stake being reopened. Surely 
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about so important a matter there should be no room for doubt, 
and the question of the infallibility of the bull should be cleared up 
at once and forever! In this and other similar issues liberal 
Catholics are fully alive to the importance of the high-church posi- 
tion and its claims, and are anxious for the establishment of a 
peaceful and permanent settlement of the present rivalry. 

“In the judgment of nearly all Roman Catholics sufficiently well 
informed as to be able to decide fairly, the invitation to reunion 
must come from Rome. It is for Rome to open the ball, and not 
England.” 


Indirect Results of Christian Science.—In the realm 
of theology, medicine, and natural science, Christian Science has, 
so it is claimed, achieved some striking results. Mr. W. D. 
McCrackan, who makes this claim, has charge of a Christian 
Science Press Bureau, and he writes in 7he /ndependent (July 23) 
as follows: 


“Christian Science has been blotting out the awful spectacle of 
a revengeful God and bringing into relief St. John’s grand state- 
ment that‘God is love’ (1 John iv. 16). These teachings are not 
based on sentimental grounds, but on logical, scientific deductions 
from the Scriptures, and are freeing receptive persons from the 
mental, moral, and physical diseases caused by the fear of an un- 
natural God as creator and controller of the universe. Christian 
Science practise in healing the sick has proved to the medical fra- 
ternity the necessity for paying greater attention to mental symp- 
toms and for relying less upon drugs and manipulation. One of 
Mrs. Eddy’s greatest services to mankind was to show the unscien- 
tific nature of mesmerism, or hypnotism, as it is more commonly 
called to-day. Years ago she showed how this educated will power 
affected the sick, but warned the public against its use as detri- 
mental in the long run alike to operator and subject.” 


Mr. McCrackan thinks he can find in recent utterances of Lord 
Kelvin and Sir William Crookes other evidences of Mrs. Eddy’s 
prevision : 

“Take, for instance, Mrs. Eddy’s well-known teaching concern- 
ing the nature of matter. It is significant that within very recent 
times noted natural scientists like Lord Kelvin and Sir William 
Creokes have startled the public by their changed views on this 
very subject. As far as I can judge from the reports of their utter- 
ances published in the newspapers, their investigations have led 
them to resolve atoms into forces, thus bringing their conclusions 
ever closer to those of the psychologists who maintain that matter 
is merely a mental concept.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


“THE Christian faith is dependent not only on the historical authenticity 
of the Gospel narratives,” writes Rev. Avery A. Shaw, Baptist,in 7he Aib- 
liotheca Sacra (Oberlin, O.). “Our faith can never stand in a fact of history 
alone. ‘The believer has access to the living Christ to-day. He meets him 
face to face. The words of Christ bring comfort and cheer to his heart. 

In other words, the Gospels do not so much verify his experience as 
his experience verifies the Gospels.” 


“THE deathbed of Pope Leo has from the first been surrounded by a 
thick haze of journalistic absurdities, and the outcome of the approaching 
conclave has furnished the occasion for a tournament of ignorance which 
it would not be easy to parallel,” declares 7he /:vening Fost (New York), 
“There have been grave forecasts of the chances of this, that, or the other 
cardinal by persons who did not even know how to spell their names. The 
press has lately told us much of the sayings and doings of Cardinal di 
Stefano; all of which is interesting, as the prelate in question does not 
exist.” 

“Any intimacy with the East reveals the fact that religion is there actu- 
ally in that all-important position which it issupposed to occupy with us, 
and from which other, and to us more pressing, wiatters huve ousted it,” 
writes Gertrude Lowthian Bellin 7he Monthly Review (London). “It is the 
{nterest which is second to none, the subject of conversation which is com- 
mon to all, conversation always of the most serious nature. Faiths are not 
taken lightly upon the tongue nor used as counters in the social game; they 
are the principles by which every act of life is guided and every instant 
ruled. What your creed may be is an essential point in the definition of 
your personality.” 

SPEAKING of some evangelist’s reference to certain preaching as “the 
cologne-water of the new-fashioned holiness,” the Chicago 7rzbune remarks 
editorially : “* However some of us may object, on grounds of personal 
taste. to the methods of the Salvation Army and of ‘ Dr.’ Dowie, it must be 
remembered that they draw from sin and lead to righteousness souls 
which a Thomas or a Hillis or any other professor of ‘ethical sweetness 
and light’ could not even begin to approach. Religious teaching that 
would be effective and enduring must appeal to both emotion and intellect. 
It must reach the feelings, for in them is the_life of the soul.” 
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NEW CROUPINGS OF THE POWERS. 


ITH practical unanimity, the German press is reaching the 
conclusion that entirely new groupings of the great Powers 
will be brought about ina short time. This does not mean, we 
are assured, that the Dual and Triple Alliances will disintegrate ; 
they will, however, assume a new complexion, more particularly, 
as the Vossische Zettung (Berlin), the Hamburger Nachrichten, 
and the A veuz Zeitung (Berlin) agree, because the United States 
is more and more upsetting the old equilibrium which determined 
the balance of power in days gone by. The Vosstsche Zeitung 
thus sums up the international situation : 


“ As there flit across the political horizon dark specks, regarding 
which the attentive observer can not say whether they will entirely 
disappear or grow into threatening clouds, the governments are 
busily at work cultivating frendships and sealing them through 
visits from rulers of states. In the Far East matters have again 
become disturbed. Russia is strengthening her forces in Man- 
churia in a marked degree. Port Arthur is a mighty camp, in- 
vested by forty thousand fine Russian troops. Finance Minister 
de Witte and subsequently War Minister Kuropatkin made a trip 
to the Czar’s Asiatic possessions. It is beyond doubt that Russia 
has no intention of evacuating Manchuria. If she will persist in 
her present tactics should she find that she must fight for this 
region, who knows? In Japan a powerful party is urging war. 
There is uneasiness regarding the situation in Korea. In the 
present situation of things in Manchuria is perceived a peril for the 
vital interests of the Land of the Rising Sun, and in the Japanese 
Parliament it was expressly asserted in the course of an interpella- 
tion: ‘The national awakening amounts to nothing if it is not to be 
taken advantage of.’ The self-consciousness of the Japanese has 
been much strengthened as a result of ‘their military and economic 
successes. They do not see their future upon the water, but on 
the Asiatic continent, and, it must be admitted, not without 
reason. Should the empire of the Czar gain a firm foothold in 
Manchuria and in Korea, the development of Japan will be re- 
stricted for a considerable period. It need not, therefore, cause 
surprise if the possibility of war is seriously contemplated in 
Japan. The attitude at present adopted by the United States to- 
ward Russia is calculated to accentuate the adventurous spirit of 
the Japanese. Japanese statesmen, moreover, may be saying to 
themselves at this juncture that their alliance with Great Britain 
would have practical effect in the event of war. Hatred of the 
foreigner is now being skilfully fanned throughout China. An 
alliance between the two East Asiatic Powers, directed against the 
foreigner, has been agitated for some time. Japanese aid to the 
middle kingdom in the shape of gifts of weapons and ammunition 
has long been an open secret. In short, conditions in the Far East 
are less calculated to inspire confidence than are conditions in the 
Near East, where Bulgaria and Turkey are hurrying more and more 
troops to the frontiers, or in Morocco, whose future presents a 
difficult problem, crying for solution to the statesmanship of the 
Powers concerned in the fate of the Mediterranean.” 


For these reasons, the friends of peace will welcome the new 
cordiality between France and Great Britain, says the Berlin daily, 
and it gives Edward VII. credit for bringing this about. He is 
no figurehead. He is leaving the impress of his personality upon 
the world politics of the time. “The British Colonial Minister 
had a long conference with the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in London, and M. Delcassé later had a long conference with the 
Russian Ambassador. Is anew Triple Alliance all planned and 
ready asa result?” France has made efforts to draw Italy closer 
to her, “without success.” Nothing can alter this fact, we are 
assured, even if the postponed visit of the King of Italy to Paris 
and of the French President to Rome should actually take place. 
“And there is a long distance between a mutual friendship of 
France and Great Britain—even the ‘deepest’ friendship—and an 
alliance between these two Powers, to say nothing of an alliance 
between Russia and Great Britain. Loubet speaks of common in- 
terests. It may be that such exist. But the interests of Great 
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Britain conflict too frequently with those of France in world poli- 
tics for them to combine. To what greater extent do the interests 


of Great Britain and Russia conflict!” Our authority sums up: 


“A new Triple Alliance is as remote as is the disintegration of 
the middle European Triple Alliance which has maintained itself 
as the guaranty of peace. Yet if France, by cementing her friend 
ship with Great Britain, can better mediate between the latter and 
Russia, and soothe their conflicts in the capacity of honest broker, 
as Bismarck was in the habit of saying, such an outcome of the 
London visit can be only welcome to the German nation. It could 
then be anticipated that even international controversies, so preg 
nant with portents to trade and commerce, will become susceptible 
of peaceful solution. France is the ally of Russia, Great Britain 
the ally of Japan. Should France become a link of reconciliation 
between Great Britain and Russia, it would be difficult to effect a 
breach of the peace in East Asia. And as in the Far East, so too 
in the Balkans would causes for anxiety be removed. In that 
event Austria must see that Russia, when her forces have been 
freed elesewhere, will look but the more keenly to her interests in 
the Balkans and in the Mediterranean. The Hapsburg monarchy 
might then see reason to pursue its policy more energetically than 
* ithas done recently. It would be another satisfactory outcome of 
the Franco-British cordiality if the Moroccan question assumed a 
less tense aspect. In any event Germany will be far from feeling 
anxiety at the new friendship. It can not conflict with any inter 
ests that the empire has to defend. Germany is well aware of her 
own strength and she is actuated only by the desire to live in 
friendship and harmony with all the Powers. Her policy can not 
be influenced by any good uhderstanding prevailing among the 
Powers.” 

After a long period of peace, asserts the Aveuz Zeitung (Berlin), 
everything indicates important changes in the international situa- 
tion, and this well-informed organ of the German Foreign Office 
wonders if the pending changes will be of a peaceful nature or not. 
We quote: 

“One thing is certain, namely, that the political groupings with 
which we have been accustomed to deal for many years will cease 
to have their former signification, and that, unless all signs fail, 
there is a desire to substitute something new for the old state of 
things. Wecan leave out the German empire when we take ac- 
count of this aspect of the international situation. It is, notwith- 
standing ali statements to the contrary, the least involved of all the 
great Powers, and, as matters stand now, not even in a position to 
carry on a policy of colonial acquisition. Ever since (by the 
acquisition of Kiau-chou) we assured ourselves a firm foothold 

















WISH AND REALIZATION, 


But it must walk with the Cleri- 
cals, —Avadderadatsch (Berlin). 


The German Government would 
like tc go with the Liberals, 
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which makes it impossible to eliminate us in the settlement of the 
question of the great Orient, German policy has rested not upon 
territorial enlargement, but upon the protection and development 
of what is already ours. Particularly do we give our support to 
those who strive for the maintenance of the peace of the world. 
Our positive dictum is in the phrase: the open door. A thought- 
ful patriot could with difficulty fashion another policy or desire it. 
What we lack in carrying out our policy is energy in the develop- 
ment of our colonies.” 


The same organ next turns to the consideration of Great Brit- 


ain’s policy and arrives at these conclusions: 


“Great Britain sees—there can be no doubt of it—her most dan- 
gerous political opponent in Russia and her most formidable com- 
mercial competitors in the United States and Germany. The 
Russian opponent, who was deemed completely overcome in 1878, 
has since then attained a self-sustaining growth. Russia has 
steadily pressed forward and gradually approached so close to 
Great Britain in Asia from all directions that neither can go for- 
ward without confronting the other. This hostile neighborhood 
was made more disagreeable by the formation of the Franco- 
Russian alliance, which made it plain that the combination of both 
Powers, originally intended against Germany, could be made to 
serve with effect against Great Britain, and from this very reason 
derived its practical value. When the then Prince of Wales went 
to St. Petersburg right after the death of Alexander III., the Brit- 
ish idea was to form some sort of combination with Russia with 
the object of withdrawing Russia from certain British spheres of 
interest. But the Prince of Wales brought home nothing beyond 
empty assurances of friendship, and even then the French ally of 
Russia showed a disposition to plant herself in regions reserved by 
Great Britain. Since then there has arisen the ever-pressing 
question of the Persian Gulf between Russia and Great Britain. 
However, Russia completed the wonderful undertaking of the 
Transcaspian and Siberian Railroad, planted herself in Manchuria, 
made an incomparably strong place for herself in the Gulf of Pe- 
chi-li, and gradually assembled in those waters the strongest fleet 
she had ever brought together. Anxiety on this account grew so 
great in London that it was determined to enter into an alliance 
with Japan and thus confront the rival in the East, who had to 
rely upon her own strength in the Orient, with a combination that 
might be thought overwhelmingly powerful. As is known, Russia 
answered this move by extending the scope of the Franco-Russian 




















CHURCH AND STATE, 


PREMIER COMBES: “Are they afraid of me, or are they fooling me?” 
—lLa Caricature (Paris). 


CARTOONS ON THE CLERICAL SITUATION. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN POLICY. 


alliance to the Far East and making the fact widely public asa 
sort of warning.” 

Great Britain, pursues the German daily, was now driven not 
only to continue the upbuilding of her navy, but to draw the widely 
scattered British empire closer together as a means of protection. 
This, we are told, is the fundamental fact at the bottom of the 
Chamberlain tariff proposals, which really aim at cementing the 
empire of Edward VII. for imperial purposes. More or less con- 
nected with these developments of British policy our authority sees 
the gradual weakening of the bonds between Russia and France. 
The result is a situation unknown in world-politics heretofore, a 
situation calling for the genius of a Talleyrand or a Machiavelli. 
We quote again: 

“The gradual weaning away of France from the Russian alliance 
is a development of which the symptoms have for a long time 
been palpable. Toa certain extent, these symptoms may be re- 
ferred to the fact that on the French side the Franco-Russian alli- 
ance rests upon a misunderstanding. No doubt this alliance isa 
great advantage to both parties. Unnecessary as it was to her, 
France saw in her alliance with Russia a means of carrying out a 
colonial policy on an ambitious scale, and her success in this is 
evident toevery eye. But the especial object of the French referred 
particularly to revenge for Alsace-Lorraine, and to this end Russia 
proposed to afford military aid to France only ia the event of her 
being attacked by ourselves. As this event did not occur and, as 
we may say with emphasis, will not occur, and since France has 
nothing that we think desirable and since our historic claim is sat- 
isfied, it began to appear to many influential Frenchmen that the 
alliance with Russia was worthless. For what it had brought there 
was no gratitude to Russia and for what it had not brought there 
was dissatisfaction. Consequently the longer the subject was pon- 
dered the more evident became in France the conviction of the 
conflict between the aim of French policy in the Far East and the 
aim of Russian policy there, and while this conviction may be set 
aside it ex’sts still. But there are two sides to this. The 
French Government is not France and the overwhelming mass of 
the population believes the Russian alliance to be the alpha and 
omega of the imperative and self-evident foreign policy of the re- 
public. This is so well understood in Russia that there will be 
scarcely any uneasiness at the London visit of President Loubet. 
France is so bound to the Czar’s empire on account of the French 
money loaned to St.Petersburg that the fact must be reckoned with.” 


‘The situation in Manchuria and Korea is “really dangerous,” 
proceeds this comprehensive observer. Russia can not carry out 
her undertaking to evacuate Manchuria in a sense satisfactory to 
Great Britain, Japan, and China. Russia can not leave the Man- 
churian railway unprotected, nor can Russia tolerate any action on 
China’s part that would leave Manchuria open to the commercial 
competition entering from Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States. For Russian commercial enterprise is in no position to 
endure competition. Here enters the United States into the cal- 
culation, and the Berlin organ thinks the future of “the great re- 
public” in world-politics not only assured but “dangerous.” To 
quote and conclude : 


“In considering the international policy of the United States, we 
can sum it up briefly. The essential feature of it is America’s de- 
sire to get the benefit of her new position in the Pacific. The po- 
sition gained in the Fiji and Philippine islands, which extends as 
far as the Samoa group, affords a most favorable means for the 
extension of American commerce and influence in the southern 
seas. A well-equipped cable service has been established, and 
when the interoceanic canz}, protected on both sides by American 
guns, has once been opened, and when, as Roosevelt proclaims, a 
navy of the first rank has been placed at the service of the republic, 
then the United States, thanks to its geographical position, can be- 
come the strongest Power in the Pacific. That such an ambition 
should exist need inspire no wonder, nor is there any occasion for 
complaint at it. But it must be assumed that those who have 
reason to fear the power of the United States in the future will 
take their measures accordingly before either canal or navy has 
been completed. This is the circumstance. indicating that a con- 
flictin the Far East is not improbable.”— 7vans/ations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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fs R OOSEVELT is an idealist who considers that he and his 

> country are commissioned by the Almighty to bring about 
‘freedom and equality ’ for as much of mankind as possible. Not- 
withstanding his praises of the Jews, it would be simplicity to 
deem him a philosemite. He champions in like manner all who 
for any reason are kept down.” This is the explanation of his at- 
titude on many international questions, so says the Berlin Aveuz 
Zeitung, which observes further that Mr. Roosevelt “has taken 
occasion to praise Germans and Catholics, including Jesuits.” 


The German daily adds: 


“But it would be doing him no injustice to say that he does not 
love the Germans. He is indeed the inventor of the ominously 
construed expression, ‘hyphenated American.’ If we now find 
him praising the Jews. we must contrive to look into the soul of 
the man. It is his axiom that a person should be judged only ac- 
cording to his acts and his personality—that origin, color, religion, 
and so on are irrelevant. This conception, notwithstanding its 
grain of justification, is quite eccentric and is opposed to the teach- 
ings of experience. A man’s origin, for instance, is in many 
respects no matter of indifference—but it is American to think 
it is. Nor can it be said that the President’s personal opinion 
is nobody’s business. The evil is that he wants to force this 
darling dogma of his upon the whole world, and he is there- 
fore intolerant from—tolerance. He seeks to bring pressure to 
bear upon other nations to compel them to import the American 
idea of equatity. . . . That these democratic ideas have always 
prevailed in America, the whole world knows. But America has 
hitherto been too weak to try to put them in force throughout the 
world at large. This state of affairs was fundamentally changed 
by the war with Spain. From a military point of view this war 
was one of the most insignificant in the world, for there never was 
a war between two great states in which less fighting was done and 
in which fewer soldiers fell on the field of battle. To be surea 
great many died of disease. On the other hand it may be affirmed, 
if the expression be allowable, that psychologically this war was 
one of the most significant and far-reaching. For only since the 
Spanish war has the American giant found himself and boasted 
‘We can lick the whole world,’ an expression as popular in the 
United States as Bismarck’s famed ‘We Germans fear God, and 
nothing else in the world’ [in Germany]. Bismarck’s expression 
is certainly proud, but far more moderate. The Germans would 
never say that they can annihilate the whole world.” 


The writer in the Berlin daily goes on to say that he predicted 
the difficulty in store for the diplomatic world in handling the 
United States. England. he says, understood the American na- 
tional character : 


“Ever since the war |with Spain], British policy has attached 
itself to American policy and sought to make pugnacious Brother 
Jonathan even more bellicose. British papers and British pens in 
the American press advise the Yankees to intervene in everything 
that goes on in the world, since there is no one who can withstand 
them. This is an ancient tradition of British policy. Britain has 
always sought for others to pull her chestnuts out of the fire for 
her, but these tactics have not previously been tried on Uncle 
Sam. Ever since the Yankees have been coated with the thickly 
laid flatteries of the British, they have shown a disposition to swal- 
low the British bait, for if the Yankees are touched in their vanity 
they can be led around like children. Flatteries can be carried to 
the length of absurdity, and they will never see that irony is in-— 
tended. Consequently the British have the Yankees most in hand 
in order to shape them in due time to the plans of Great Britain, 
and in their puffed-up state the Yankees do not see it. And what 
is ever the purport and upshot of British teaching? That the 
United States must play a part in world history in comparison with 
which the greatest achievements in human annals can be regarded 
only as the play of schoolboys, provided the defeat of Germany 
and Russia be aimed at. 

“It would be folly to overlook the fact that the great majority of 
the American people are now hypnotized by these British insinua- 
tions. For Great Britain has at command so many means of influ- 
encing the American spirit, sé many instruments for molding it. 
The literature of all kinds that plays into Britain’s hands is increas- 
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ing greatly and it must cost many pounds sterling. But Great 
Britain is rich and she knows that the American people can be 
conquered peacefully. A war waged in Great Britain’s interest by 
the United States would bring back the original investment with a 
thousand per cent. interest. . . . The agitation against Germany 
is to a large extent of British manufacture. This is admitted by 
many American newspapers, even including Republican jingo 
papers.”"—Zvauslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ITALY AND THE VATICAN. 


ICTOR IMMANUEL III. has postponed his visit to Paris 
“because of the events transpiring at the Vatican,” accord- 
ing to the Giornale d’/talia (Rome); but, as we read in the same 
organ—which is in opposition to the present Italian ministry—the 
King will go to the French capital some time during the coming 
autumn. The Journal des Débats (Paris), the sympathies of which 
are not with the anticlerical forces, deplores the postponement of 
this visit, but says the postponement was, in the circumstances, 
“imperative.” As this French daily puts the matter: 

“The postponement of the royal visit was necessitated in a man- 
ner so evident that no one can be surprised at it. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there subsists between the King of Italy and the 
papacy an ancient misunderstanding which has its origin in the 
loss of the temporal power, the Quirinal and the Vatican have got 
into the habit of existing together upon a kind of modus vivend, 
one of the conditions of which is that the two powers shall show a 
mutual consideration for each other. This could be perceived at 
the time of the tragic death of the late King Humbert. Sympathy 
did not go to the extent of suppressing the jubilee festivities, as 
some desired. But such a suppression was not imperative, in view 
of the fact that the celebration was of a religious rather than of a 
political kind. In other respects—if we put aside the incident of 
Queen Margharita’s prayer for her assassinated husband, which 
can be explained on theological grounds—the Vatican showed that 
it understood the attitude imposed upon it by the national mourn- 
ing. It is, therefore, only natural that the Quirinal, on its side, 
should manifest sympathy with the grief weighing upon the Vati- 
can and should temporarily abandon a trip which is political, to be 
sure, but which will be accompanied by celebrations that can not 
be exclusively secular. 

“In addition to this purely conventional reason, there is another 
one of a political nature, prompting a postponement of the royal 
visit. The importance of this reason must appear to both govern 
ments. We refer to a tendency to impart to the Franco-Italian 
harmony and to the coming exchange of visits between Rome and 
Paris a markedly anticlerical character. We must admit that it is 
in France that this sentiment is shown, especially among our ad 
vanced radical parties. Some of them have even gone so far as to 
protest against any visit from the French President to the Pope 
during his stay in Rome. In thus desiring to exploit the Franco- 
Italian harmony as an anticlerical manifestation, a wrong is done 
to the kingdom of Italy. The Italian Government, without yield- 
ing a jot on the ‘ Roman question,’ is anxious to prove that the new 
order of things imposes no hardship upon the Holy See. Hence 
the displeasure it must feel when foreigners attempt to exploit their 
anticlericalism at its expense. As regards Franco-Italian friend 
ship, it stands to reason that it can gain nothing by assuming an 
anticlerical aspect.” 


In a sense contrary to this, the /vdépendance Belge (Brussels) in- 
terprets the postponement of the visit as a measure of precaution 
on the part of the Italian Government, which, it says, intends to 
maintain a watch upon the Vatican. As the Belgian anticlerical 
organ expresses it: 

“ As will be easily understood, Victor Immanuel III. wishes to 
be in Rome when certainevents occur. The clerical organs which 
see in the King of Italy’s course a desire to show deference for the 
Holy See are quite mistaken. The Quirinal owes no deference to 
the Vatican, for the attitude of the Pope at the time of the tragic 
death of King Humbert in no way imposes upon Victor Immanuel 
III. respect for Catholic opinion. The papal jubilee festivities 
were not postponed and the Pope scarcely felt called upon to cen- 
sure the monstrous criminal who assassinated the ‘usurper.’ It is 
well that the King of Italy remained in Rome when the Pope died, 
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for the Italian Government must maintain order more jealously 
than ever, and it must take certain very delicate measures in order 
that nothing may be changed in the situation at present obtaining 
between the Quirinal and the Vatican.” 

The Fremdenblatt (Vienna) thinks that there will be little change 
in the immediate future relations of the papacy and the Italian 
Government. The Vatican, it surmises, feels committed to the 
claims to the temporal power. The London Sfectator says: “ We 
can not ourselves believe that any pope will alter greatly. the 
steady policy of the Vatican.” Nevertheless, it thinks prediction 
regarding this matter hazardous, altho the policy of Leo’s suc- 
cessor “includes, we fear, persistence in the struggle for the tem- 
poral power.”— 7yvauslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





EMPEROR WILLIAM AND THE SOCIALISTS. 


MPEROR WILLIAM has allowed it to become known, ac- 
cording to the Paris 7Zemps, that he considers the recent 
Socialist victories in Germany “a phenomenon of which the devel- 
opment can be awaited with patience”; and as regards the agita- 
tion for restriction of the suffrage, the Emperor is alleged to have 
averred that“ there is no occasion whatever for any intervention of 
the imperial Government at the present juncture.” The same pa- 
per says further that Emperor William is understood to be annoyed 
at the attitude of the Conservatives, who, by clamoring for an abro- 
gation of universal suffrage, are placing weapons in the hands of 
the Socialists. From all this it is inferred that there will be no 
exceptional laws affecting existing constitutional rights. 

There is, however, remarks the Zefs, a delicate dilemma con- 
fronting the Social-Democratic party in Germany because of the 
rule that the second strongest party in the Reichstag is tradition- 
ally entitled to name one of the vice-presidents of that body. This 
would mean that a Socialist would have to attend the Emperor's 
audiences on certain occasions, accept invitations to court dinners, 
and the like. Now the Socialists of Germany oppose all such 
effeteness. The members of the Reichstag who are Socialists are 
even in the habit of leaving the chamber when any formal ceremony 
atfecting the imperial family isunderway. “It must be admitted,” 
concludes the 7ews, “ that the situation is curious” 

“It is a temptation, when one has known persecution and out- 
lawry, to taste the sweets of revenge and to be throned among the 
powers above. No one is unaware of the great and small advan- 
tages resulting from the official consecration of a party. There is 
a refined pleasure in the contemplation of one of those strokes of 
destiny whose superior irony bids us behold, ten years after the 
fall of Bismarck, the Reichstag presided over by a president and 
a vice-president who were victims of the Kulturkampf and the anti- 
Socialist laws. But true as this is, the Socialisis feel a certain 
natural embarrassment in taking such gifts of fortune. They fear, 
not without reason, to put themselves in a false position and to in- 
jure their moral authority by allowing one of their leaders to sub- 
mit to the formulas of court etiquet.” 

The Berlin Socialist organ Vorwdrts says it is “ of no advantage 
for a minority and opposition party like our own to elect one of its 
members to the vice-presidency of the Reichstag,” and it declares, 
too, that the discussion of the subject has brought out “nothing 
of importance.” But another Socialist organ, the Socialistische 
Monatshefte (Berlin), says that “the custom which requires the 
vice-president of the Reichstag to pay a visit to the imperial head 
of the state is no reason why the claims of the Social-Democratic 
party to name the incumbent of the vice-presidency should be 
overlooked or ignored.” The London ews, which has followed 
the situation closely, says of the Social-Democrats: 

“They will have to change their outward attitude toward the 
Emperor. It is the custom in the German Reichstag to elect the 
first president from the strongest party—in this case the Center 
party—and the second president from the second strongest. In 
order to avoid the election of a Socialist vice-president they 
resorted in the former Reichstag to the doubtful expedient of 
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treating the Conservatives and Free Conservatives as one party, 
so that a Conservative might be elected as first vice-president. 
This would not donow, as the Social-Democrats, with their eighty- 
one members, are stronger than the combined Conservatives and 
Free Conservatives. If the Social-Democrats, therefore, claim 
the right of nominating the vice-president, the other parties can 
scarcely refuse, without making themselves guilty of a blunt and 
gross violation of the traditions of the House. On the other hand, 
however, the Socialists would have to abandon the anti-monarchi- 
cal_ demonstrations they are in the habit of making in Parliament. 
The Emperor William has always entered into personal inter- 
course with the three presidents of the Reichstag. He receives 
them on various occasions, and invites them to his festivities. 
One can not, therefore, expect the other parties to elect a Socialist 
vice-president who refuses to visit the Emperor or who demonstra- 
tively leaves the Reichstag when cheers are proposed for the Em- 
peror.”—7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A SOUTH AMERICAN TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


] RAZIL, Chile, and the Argentine Republic are conducting a 
series of important negotiations with the idea of forming 
some sort of defensive alliance. Such, at any rate, is the interpre- 
tation put upon recent diplomatic history by more than one influ- 
ential South American newspaper. The ?vensa (Buenos Ayres) 
has foreshadowed some development of the sort in numerous recent 
editorials referring to the unprotected condition of the South Amer- 
ican republics in their controversies with European Powers. The 
Jornal do Comercio (Rio Janeiro) says it would be a mistake to 
attach a bellicose significance to the natural endeavors of South 
American Powers to arrive at a friendly understanding in matters 
in which their interests are mutual. The Argentine Republic, it 
understands, has issued a semi-official denial of the report that the 
contemplated understanding is a measure of defiance to Europe or 
even a scheme of mutual support against any European Power. 
But if the subject is thus wrapped in more or less obscurity in 
South America, it is interpreted with definiteness in Europe as a 
plan to make the repetition of the Venezuelan incident hazardous. 
The London G/ode says that Uruguay may be included in the pro- 
posed alliance, which is really a plan to give effect to the Argentine 
proposal rejected by Secretary of State John Hay and which was 
































THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 
A Finland Fable. 
Simplicissimus (Munich). 
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designed primarily to extend the scope of the Monroe Doctrine to 
debt-collecting naval expeditions from Europe. 7he South Amer- 
tcan Journal (London) thinks the South American Powers are con- 
cerned mainly regarding a reduction of their respective arma- 
ments, and remarks : 


‘ 

“It is not improbable that the idea is entertained of establishing 
an understanding by the three principal South American Powers 
respecting international affairs, and it is undoubtedly desirable that 
this should take such a form as would enable each of them to effect 
a considerable reduction of its naval and military forces. This, 
however, would be inconsistent with any plan of mutual defense 
against attacks from Europe, which would require a very large in- 
crease instead of a diminution of the naval forces of the three 
States. 

“Argentina would benefit greatly by the limitation of her forces 
to what is needed for preserving internal order, for she has no de- 
sire to acquire the territory of any of her neighbors or to intervene 
in their quarrels; but both Chile and Brazil have to settle certain 
questions before they will be content to settle down toa policy of 
peace abroad, and industry, development, and frugality at home. 


Chile has brought Bolivia almost to the point of acceptance of the 
conditions of a definitive treaty of peace, which the former has for 
several years been trying to impose; but Peru is more obstinate, 
and, tho at present powerless to enforce the surrender by Chile of 
the captured provinces of Tacna and Arica, refuses to recognize 
the claim of Chile to retain them. 

“The Brazilian difficulty consists in the dispute with Bolivia re- 
specting the province of Acre. 

“Thus there is little hope of the inauguration of an era of peace 
in South America, but Chile, Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay might 
well enter into a commercial treaty for establishing absolute free 
trade for the interchange of their respective productions. This 
would produce far greater benefits for every one of them than could 
be derived from any triple or quadruple military alliance.” 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


FRANCE AND FREEMASONRY.—“Celebrated is the saying of an illustrious 
prelate who some years back, when accused before a tribunal in Paris of 
being an enemy of the repubiic, retorted serenely to his judges: ‘ You are 
mistaken, gentlemen. We are not under a republic. 


We are under Free- 
masonry.’ 


What was true then is more than true, most true, at present.” 
Thus the organ of the Vatican, the Crvi/(a Cattolica (Rome), which adds: 
“Its [Freemasonry’s] government rules France now by direct or impera- 
tive mandate of the Grand Orient or the Council of the Masonic order, 
Most of the senators and deputies and all the cabinet aresubject to it. The 
very President of the republic is so involved in the toils that his move- 
ments are not free.” 

GERMANY AND GREECE.—“In Greece the court speaks French but it 
dreams German,” says the Revue Bleue (Paris). ‘* King George has long 
since forgotten the patriotic resentment of the young Danish Prince Wil- 
liam of Schleswig-Holstein. Interested above all else in the development 
of his wine traffic, in the investment, like a good family man, of the royal 
savings and in the preparation of his annual itineraries, he leaves the heir- 
apparent to enter into intimate relations with Germany through the inter- 
mediary of his wife, the Princess Sophia. This princess, sister of Emperor 
William, has managed to gain, over the heir-apparent and over the entire 
royal family, an ascendency that the gentle Queen Olga has never had nor 
sought. Intelligent, active and eager, as is indicated by her fine profile, 
participating in all social and national demonstrations, she is the true rep- 
resentative of Germany at Athens.” 














MANCHURIAN POSSIBILITY, 
JOHN BULL (to Japan): “Hurry up, and pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for us, or the Cossack will eat them all up.” 
De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 


THE RUSSIAN POLICY AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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YOU CAN MASTER T S COVERNMENT SPEAK, READ, WRITE 
ie a 
A FOREIGN LAN- "Taught Foreign Languages According “4 
o the Language-Phone Idea 
; GUAGE IN SIX West Point Cadets ei Foreign Languages by 


Talking Machines 


From the New York Tribune: ‘It has been applied to this 
use (in teaching correct pronunciation) by several educational institu- 
tions, but the most noteworthy instance is to be found at the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. In both these institutions the correct ace-nt as well 
pronunciation is largely supplied by talking machines, and the 
superintendents and officers in command of the departments of For- 
eign languages and the instructors are enthusiastic over the results. 
Cot. MI ts, Supt. of the Academy, said: ‘I believe it has come to 
stay as an aid in modern languages.” 


) WEEKS 


To acquire quick, easy mas- 
$ tery of the modern languages of 
Europe, abandon all the weary 


GE 
SP 





e mgs 4 The Middies at Annapolis will be Taught French by 
s memorizing of rules, declensions, the Use of Graphophones By means of this wonderful 
: ° From a despatch from Annapolis to the New York Times: es . “ : = 
f etc., all the antiquated, tiresome, **The study of French, which for a while was abandoned at the Na- invention you may learn to 
% slow-progress methods of the et: has been restored to almost its former place in the speak, read, and write German, 
ee ee Another reason for the change is that the teaching of lan- French or Spanish, with the 
: past, and seize upon this guages has been greatly facilitated by the u-e of the I ; 


living voice of the great teachers 
to guide you, in the incredibly 
short time of six weeks. It is 
better than class-room instruc- 
tion—better than a private tutor. 
It is the ideal way. 


pho.ograph. It is found that the students acquire the correct 
pronunciation by this method better than in any other way. 

No further argument is needed. A principle recognized and ac- 
cepted by the U S. Government is beyond argument a pronounced 
success. And the best point of all is that you need not go to college 
to use this newly-applied principle. The Language-Phone teaches 
you in your own home, at any hour you have time. 
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Th Linguist of ill P lly | Y 

; e Greatest Linguist of the Day ~ will Personally Instruct You by the 

is AND TH E 

: lebrated Rosenthal C Method of Practical Lingui 

: Celebrated Rosenthal Gommonsense Method of Practical Linguistry 

e- 

“ AT YOUR OWN HOME 

S: 

DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, the world-renowned linguist, whom Bismarck called the foremost teacher 

ws of his age, after long and careful experimenting has been successful in perfecting a wonderful system through 

e- which the living voices of cultured native professors of the respective languages, under the personal direction of the 

; most celebrated linguist of the age, are brought to your ears in your home without loss or defect, every accent and 

: intonation being reproduced with the utmost purity and nicety. 

1. 

at BETTER THAN A LIVING TEACHER INDORSED BY 876,000 WHO HAVE USED IT 

a 

r- You control the machine yourself, making it talk You will learn unconsciously, as it were, never 

r- fast or slow as you wish, repeating the same words and Sent for Only preaeren of memorizing. — ¥ ou will learn 

or sentences over and over again for your benefit. While D to talk accurately, exactly as a native, because 

es you listen, with one hand on the listening device, the $5 Down the machine cannot make a mistake, and you 

“ other holds the open text-book wherein you read the | tne balance in easy will acquire the language so quickly as to 

* exact words the machine is pronouncing and you see J) payments of only astonish yourself. Se 

* just how they are spelt. As the words are enunciated, ; College professors all over this and ‘4 
your tongue repeats them until the proper accent and $5 a Month J other countries, and the press general- “ 

7 pronunciation are acquired—thus eye, ear, tongue and ly, have indorsed this perfect and INTER- 
brain are all earning simultaneously—no waiting for natural system of teaching lan- NAT tek 
a professor, or having a professor wait for you; no “tied to time” guages. The method has received the indorse- nes GE 
arrangement, but an ideal, ever ready, ever patient teacher that ment of 876,000 teachers and pupils. Zhe LANGUAGES 
absolutely guarantees perfect conversational fluency in French, machine is so simple that any child can oper- New York 


I herewith enclose 
$5.00* as first Pay- 
ment, for which 
please send me the 
complete outfit for the 
Language, consisting of 
*Phone,. Listening Device, 25 
Records and set of 10 Text- 
Books, and the Speaking and 
Pronouncing Manual. I agree to 
pay balance of $40.00 in 8 monthly 


German or Spanish. It instructs one or a dozen, old or young,once _ate it. Run by clock-work mechanism, dur- 
) or a hundred times, whenever, wherever convenient to you. Even able and free from complicated devices, 
in a room where others are reading or studying, you can listen to it is a constant source of pleasure and 
the voice of your professor without disturbing those around you. instruction to old and young alike. 





Exercises prepared by pupils may also be sent for examination and correction (free of charge) 
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instalments of $5.00 each, Goods to 
remain your property until payments 
are completed. ae F ch 
A i Ic is agreed tha can return e 
We offer this marvel to LiTERARY DicEsT readers for only $45; regular price, $75; and on goods prepaid within three days of recelvt, 
ithi ] y money shall be returned provic 
the easy payment plan, within reach of all. and my money shall be returned pre 


the goods are received in perfect condition, 





NOTE. Any Person already having a set of Dr. Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry should & ei eee 
correspond with us at once. 


‘“ International College of Languages 
i Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK 
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| BOOKS RECEIVED. 


} THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books: 


The Call of the Wild.“—Jack London. (The | 
Macmillan Company, $1.50 ) 

“The Sociable Ghost "—Olive Harper. (J. S. 
Ogilvie Publishing Company, $1.50.) 

“Fanny Crosby's’ Life-Story.” By herself. 
(Everywhere Publishing Company, $1.) 

“Historic Highways of America.” — Vol, 6: 
| Boone’s Wilderness Road.—Archer B. Hulbert, 
(Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, O., $2.50 
net.) 


“Westward Ho !"—Charles Kingsle Library 
edition in 2 volumes. (J. F. Taylor ; Company. | d 
N. Y.) | INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONS, 
“Young Ivy on Old Walls.”— Poems by H. **CORNELL’S”’ ———— wyting 
Arthur Powell, (Richard G. Badger, Boston, $r.) a : i choo 
a NE My acquaintance with the preparatory schools of 
“The Senator’s Sweetheart.”—Rosseter Willard. the United States leads me to believe that the Ithaca 
(The Graft on Press.) High School stands in the very front rank.’ 
“ ” — J. G. SCHURMAN, President, Corne/l University. 
Arnold’s March from Cambri idge to Quebec,”- Gets students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, 
Justin H. Smith, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Brazil, Cuba, Canada, Porto Rico, Mexico, 31 States, and 
“ to * x - ” from 24 counties in New York State. Has won 65 State 
. ty rancis Adr ian Van Der Kemp. Helen L. and 18 university scholarships in eight years. In the 
Fairchild. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) | last ten years has sent over 500 students to college. Holds 


interscholastic championship in Football, 1901, 1902, and 
Baseball, 1900, 1901, 1902. Gymnasium, baths; 7-acre 
Athletic Field. Free Text Books. Both Sexes. Tuition, 

$60 and $75 for 40 weeks—no extras. Enter any 
CUR RENT POETRY. time. For catalog address, 


F. D. if taling -f M. f. Pripgeet 
257 N. Cayuga St., ITHACA, N. Y. 
The Backwards Road. : 
By FLORI NCE WILKINSON, 
I know that somewhere there must be 
A Backwards Road, 
A road like this, 
Lead ing to all old lovely times, 
1 Picnics last year, forgotten rimes, 
} and dolls I used to kiss. 
But every road beneath my feet 
Leads farther off 
From vesterday ; 
And when I creep into my bed 
I feel it rock beneath mv head 
Like ships upon their way. 

















The enjoyment of outdoor 
life is doubled to the owner 
of the Oldsmobile. Its perfect 
simplicity leaves ‘‘ Nothing 
to watch but the road.” 
Mechanical ingenuity has 

done away with all complica- 
tions and progressive ideas 

in construction maintain 
the premier position of the 

ldsmobile. Itis built to run 
and does it. 


Frice $650.00 


Selling agencies are established in all the 
principal cities of the world. Call and see 
why the Oldsmobile ‘ goes.’’ Write for 
illustrated catalogue to Dept. H 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Detroit, Mich. 
Members of the Association 
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a Manufacturers: 
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Roller-bearing non 
binding doors, rem 
ad vable (to clean or! 
WA Bd replace broken glass)! 
ere by simply unhook- 
Vg ing. No unsightly, 
iron bands or pres’ 
truding shelves. Sec- 
tions so nicely joined 
together that appearance 
is that of solid case. We 
are the Only Sectional Book- 
* case Makers entitled to use the 
trade-mark of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association which 
PERSC INALS. means the best. Sold only through dealers. If no dealer in your 
town write us.~ Send for Mlustrated Catalogue 1, showing 
different sizes. 





If I could onty find that Road, 

The Backwards Road, 

How quick I'd walk, 
And change the naughty things I've done, 
Pick up my play ee ne by one, 

And hear the baby talk 


In J ae McClure’s Magazine 







Robert E, Lee as a Religious Man,— The 
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a tender tribute to the 





The Baltimore Suz | 


reports the sermon in part as follows: 








“ General Lee was one of the most trustful men 
in God’s provide nce I ever saw. His love of the 
Scriptures and devotion to the study of God's} 
word were beaut ful Ihe day after his death I| 
sat by his body. counting it a privilege to be a 
watcher there, and I picked upa Bible from a ta- | 
ble. On the fivleaf were the words, _ E. Lee, | 
lieutenant-colonel U.S. A.’ I opened it and saw | ‘ 
that the passages marked were the mcre >t der | 

| 
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SELF-SHARPENING 


Just Press the Top fur a Sharp Point! 


These are the secrets of the phenomenal success of the 
perpetual pencil. Guaranteed a year, ? 
Pencil and 33 leads—medium, hard or indelible—25e. 
At dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Agents 
solicited throughout the country. 











Perfect 
Health 


Perfect health 
means bright, 
sparkling eyes, 
a clear com- 
plexion, a 
sweet breath, 


ones concerning personal salvation and the help 
to be found in God’swerd. I thought how the old 
book had influenced him in being the man he was. 
In the army he was a daily reader and student of 
the Scriptures, even in his most active campaigns, 
and when he came to the college hed dever ything 
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sound white in his power to pt Nee e its st udv , bec oming presi- poem 

“| teeth, an active | dent of the Rock ridge I ble Society In 24 letter 

d, brain and a | to Beresford Hope, of E: yland, who, with others, AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 

4) sym metrical had sent him a Bible, he said ; ‘It is the book com- 480 Broadway, New York; 21 Farringdon Ave., London, E.C. 
i body. pared to whicli, in my view, all ot hers ar e of minor iho Proposition C3 on request. 

N linportance, and ina J my " per plexities it has never Points worth knowing” free. Ash for Edition S, 

i failed to give me oe me he said once: 

1) ‘There are thingsir oo it book that I may not be | —————"———— : anal 
1 able to explain, but I believe them with all mv 

| 
. 





heart and accept them as the inspired word of L_ _J 
God.’ General Lee was ainan of prayer. He al- 

wavs had family prayersat home, and while presi FICTION WANTED 
dent of Washington College was never absent | 


from pravers in the cha ye] unless away from the 
t te i o at Pie d : It is our purpose to publish many novels for 
own ¢ 0 sick to a . the coming season. 
Dr. Jones spoke touchingly of General Lee’s hn a sent now will have prompt 
ee sf attention. 
death. “ He left no ‘last words,’” he said. “ He} 





had presided at a meeting of the vestry of his 





church that day, when there was an important 
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is a perfect food because it is complete in itself for the perfect question of raising money for some purpose. He 
nourishment of the whole body. (Read that statement again.) a. . . ee a is a | 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT IS MADE IN THE was one of the most liberal contributors to the| 
1 MOST HYGIENIC FOOD LABORATORY IN TIIE WORLD. cause of benevolence I ever knew, and he had viven If your story for any reason fails to meet 
The wheat is thoroughly cooked and spun out into porous — hi : 2 the standards of our readers we will tell you 
shreds and is, therefore, naturally light and short without the almost too much already. On this occasion $67 why it has failed and give you any other aid 
use of yeast, baking powders, fats or chemicals of any kind. ie yor Le EN Si a = — eee we can. 
It is crisp and compels the teeth to perform their natural was neede d to i Ke uP a required sum. He said 
exercise. This means perfect digestion, perfect health and ‘T’ll give thebalance.’ He went home a littie late THE LUCAS=LINCOLN CO. 
immediate relief from constipation. Sold by all Grocers, tor sunner. and was al i toual a blessing wt : ict : 
Send for * The Vital Question "’ (Cook Book, or supper, anda was about to ask a biessing when FICTION DEPARTMENT 
illustrated in colors) FREE. Address he was stricken with paralysis, and lay most of WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. the time unconscious till his death. But no ‘last 
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words’ were needed. His whole life was a living 
epistie, known and read of all men.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Wanted Everything.—“ Hasn't the baby had 
the measles vet, Mr. Popps?” 

“ ¢ Whenever he 
hears anvthing mentioned that he hasn't got he 
cries for it."—London 77/-Béts. 


$Sh-sh! Don’t speak so loud, 


Easily T one.-—“ Faith, Mrs. O'Hara, how d’ ye 
till thin twins apart?” 

"Aw. *tis- aay. 
mouth, an’ if ee bites I know it’s Moike.” 
vard Lampoon, 


I sticks me finger in Dinnis’ 
The Har- 


Progress.—THE HUSRAND: “ Do you think, my 
dear, that all this so-called culture, these fads, 
these lectures and ethical and philosophical move- 
ments of vours really do you any good ?” 

THR WIFE: 
dav Tiive Iappreciate more and more fully what 
an insignificant creature man is!"—L2/e. 


“Incalculable good! Why, every 





Long and Short.—“ Titus, you were talking in 
your sleep last nignt, and you frequently spoke in 
terms of endearment ofacertain Euphemia. Who 
is Euphemia?” 

“Why, my dear, that was my—my sister’s 
name.” 

“Titus! your sister's name was Jane,” 

“Yes, deur, but we called her Euphemia for 
short.—London 77/-B7ts.” 


Current : vents. 








Foreign. 
Tilk CONCLAVE, 

July 31.—The cardinals after long ceremonies 
are locked within their apartments in the 
Sistine chapel of the Vatican to elect a new 
pope. 


August 1.—The Sacred College take two ballots. 
but fails to elect a pope. Cardinal Rampolla 
receives twenty votes, Vannutelli twelve. 
and Gotti seven votes. 


August 2. Two more ballots are taken by the 
cardinals, neither resulting in the election of 
a pope. 


July 27—King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
visit Belfast, where the King unveils a statue 
in honor of Queen Victoria, 


OTHER FORMIGN News. 

Juiy 28.—General Antonio Ramos, the Venezue- 
lan revolutionary leader, surrenders, with 
goo men and their arms and ammunition. 

Fiftv-five cardinals are present at a great 
requiem mass for Pope Leo XIII. in the Sis- 
tine Chapel. 

Admiral Cotton and the officers of the Ameri- 
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out deposit, on 10 days’ trial. 
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Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony. should possess the 
new and valuable bouk 


Sexology 


by Wituam LI. WALLING, A.X..,.M.D. 


which sensibly treats of the sex- 
olog.cal relations of both sexes, and, 
as well, how and when to advise son 
or daushter, 

Uneqnalled endorsement o* the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhap iness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admiited by phy- 
siciansnnd sh wn by court records to be ignorance 
Of the laws of self and sex! 
Sent postpa‘d on receipt of price 
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Patented and Sold. 


High grade scientific work. Send for our 
booklet. We know how to make 
inventions pay. 
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Pears 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

Sold all over the world. 





[ * SHAVING 


WILLIAMS’ *:cxe 


oa 





This great, thick lather is 
like the richest cream in its 
softening, healing, refreshing 
effect. Try it. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap is sold in the form of shaving sticks, 
shaving tablets, ete., throughout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 


HAY FEVER 


VANQUISHED 
The Wilson Hay Fever Disks B& 


placed in the nasal passages give ab- ~ 
solute protection against dust and 
— without impairing respiration. 
nvisible and perfectly comfortable. 
After wearing it a few minutes the 
hay feverite experiences the wonderful 
relief felt on an ocean voyage or in an 
Price $1.50 per pair prepaid. 
C2" Money refunded if not satisfactory. <@% 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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‘exempt’ region 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


with statements of leading medical journals, physicians, 
officers§ of hay fever associations, and hosts 2f relieved 


sufferers. 


WILSON HAY FEVER DISK CO. 
41 STATE ST., ROOM 70 CHICAGO, ILL. 


If »fflicted with 
-or: eyes use 


{Thompson’s Eye Water 


can squadron are warmly 
King of Portugal, 

Premier Balfour ann: 
House of Commons that a tat 
introduced. 


in the Br 
iff bill will 


runces 


| 
Rey. Magnus Rosendal, principal of a lyceum 


in Finland, is expelled by Russia. 
July 29.—Great disorder occurs in the) Hunga- 
rian Diet 


ry ; 


rhree members of a band who are stirring up 
sedition in Cuba are shot; the leader is cap- 
tured, | 


English financiers announce their willingness | 


to float the $35.000,000 loan, if it is not floated 
in the United States 


July 30.—Efforts are being made in Cuba to sup- 
press the uprising in the province of San- 
tiago, instigated by veterans of the Cuban 
army of independence. 

King Edward and Queen Aiexandra ride 
through Connemara County of Ireland in an 
automobile. 


August 1.—King Edward's tour of Ireland ends, 
and he and Queen Alexandra sail from 
Queenstown for Cowes. 

King Charles of Portugal visits the American 
squadron at Lisbon. 

August 2.—King Edward issuesa proclamation 


to the Irish people thanking them for their 
reception, 


Domestic. 


THE POSTAL SCANDALS. 

July 30.—Postmaster-General Payne calls on 
President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay and dis- 
cusses the postal investigation. 

July 31.—The Grand Jury in Washington finds 
seven new indictments in the postal cases, 
involving A. W. Machen and eight others. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS, 


July 27.—The Bookbinders’ Union files a formal 
rome against working with Assistant 
*oreman Miller inthe Government Printing- 
office. 

The Reliance is chosen without further trial 
racing to defend the America's cup. 

Thirteen prisoners escape from Falsom, Cal., 
penilentiary ; state troops are pursuing the 
convicts. 


July 28.—Russia informs the State Department 
that it will reduce by two-thirds the offices 
in this country where passports to Russia 
can be viséd. 

The plan for maneuvers of the combined 
North Atlantic fleet off the New England 
coast is made public. 

The factions of the People’s Party effect amal- 
gamation in the national conference at 
Denver. 

A movement for the independence of Hawaii 
is started at asession of the Home-Rule con- 
vention at Honolulu. 


July 29.—Russia notifies the State Department 
that hereafter the passports of Americans 
intending to travel in Russia would be viséd 
only in Washington, New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 

Twenty persons are killed by the explosion of 
two powder-magazines, at Lowell, Mass. 

Secretary Wilson, speaking before a farmers’ 
institute at Hampton Beach, N. H., tells of 
the work the Department of Agriculture is 
doing. 


July 30.—The joint army and navy general board 
holds its first meeting. 

Secretary Cortelyou decides to make another 
trial of women as inspectors in the immi- 
gration service. 

Colonel Garlington files his report on the in- 
vestigation of the army glove contract. 


July 31.—Lawrence Murphy, former treasurer of 
the Stonecutters’ Union of New York, who 
was convicted of embezzling $12,000, is sen- 
tenced to five years and six months in prison. 


August 1.—Senator Gorman arrives in New 
York from Europe; he is evasive as to the 
Democratic nominee in 1904, but he suggests 
tariff reform, economy, and honesty in public 
places as paramount issues. 

A statue of John Ericsson is unveiied in New 
Tork. 


The U. S. Government Plan in Teaching For- 
eign Languages. 


No stronger proof of the practical value of the Language- 
Phone Method of jearning foreign languages could well be 
had than the fact that at both the West Point and Annap- 
olis Naval Academies French, German, and Spanish are 
being taught with the aid of graphophones. The instru- 
ments, when used in connection with Dr. Rosenthal’s re- 
nowned System of Practical Linguistry (see page 177), 
render study wonderfully effective. 


received by the] 
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Ordinary “medicated” soaps 
are nothing but soap and have 
no medicinal effect. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap disin- 
fects, heals eruptions, eczema 
and cures itching. 


One cake of this soap contains 
more pure sulphur than does a 
whole box of other ‘* sulphur” 
soaps. You can be 


Cured with Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


25c. a cake at all drug stores or mailed 
for 30c. by The Charles N. Crittenton 
Co., 115 Fulton Street, New York, 








Grow Ginseng 


Fortunes Made in Small Gardens 


A re rod of ground will easily grow 1000 
plants. The roots, seed and young plants from 
such a bed, if sold at prices now paar would 
yield over $50,000 within ten yeurs. 000,000 
€@hinese use it as a medicine. Itis not an opiate. 
Supply very limited. Hardy everywhere in 
United States and Canada. Easy to cultivate 
in either city or country—your leisure hours 
will do it. 

We sell cultivated roots and seed. Send 
two 2-cent stamps to help pay postage and get 
our complete booklet, “‘Ginseng,’’ and current 
pbumber of our magazine,“’The Ginseng Garden.” 


Chinese -American Ginseng Co. 
Dept.fa Scranton, Pa. 





While You Are Well 


You can provide for your future— 
and your children—at little cost. 
When you get sick or an invalid, 
you can’t at any cost. ‘‘The How 
and the Why” tells—send for it. 


We insure by mail. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








Congested Liver, 


indigestion, dyspepsia, constipation, catarrh of 
the stomach and kidney troubles are speedily 
relieved by only one small dose a day of 


BNE DOSE A Day 





BERRY_WINE 


the most easy. gentle, vegetable tonic laxative known. 
It tones and strengthens the bowels, so that they will 
move themselves naturally and healthfully. Not a 
patent medicine, A list of ingredients in every pack- 
age with explanation of their action. Leading 
druggists sell it. Free sample bottle by writing to 
VERNAL REMEDY CoO., 
246 Seneca Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y* 


9 TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville. N. Y.; Etc 
W ANTED—!: men to represent us in the 
South. Position permanent. 
$1,000 per year, with commission privileges, guaranteed to 
right men. Give age, occupation, references, and address 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 








Beaders of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed: ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 851. 
By A. F. MACKENZIE. 
First Prize Sydney Morning Herald Tourney. 
MoTTO: “ Footfall of Fate.” 
Black —Twelve Pieces. 
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White —Nine Pieces. 

> Bz BO 3; Kept; peBh 2p pi 4% 35 
feoPcBpQrir Pre; ee: & 

White mates in two moves. 

In this Tourney, the blind Problematist won 
not only the first prize, but also a special prize for 
his problem “ Swinging upon Cobwebs.” 

Problem 852. 
By K. ERLIN. 
A First-Prize Winner. 
Black—Seven Pieces. 
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White—Seven Pieces. 
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g$B4; 1p6; rp bs; 1p6; rPrRp3; 4k 3; 
PP s; K«¢Q'ds. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 843. Key-move: Kt—Q 2, 























No. 844. 
K—Kt sq R—Kt6 Kt x B, mate 
I. 2. 3- a 
B—R 4 Bx Rech 
opaven Kt—B 7, mate 
’ B other ? 
‘a weee R—Kt 8, mate 
a, =a 3- —_—— 
Kt any 
reer B x Kt, mate 
2. — 3 — 
R any 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester. Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry,Boston; A. C. White, New York City; A 
Knight, Tyler, Tex.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, 
may: Cc. m. F.. Rome, Ga; O. C. Pitkin, Svra- 
cuse, N. Y.; R. H. Renshaw, University of Vir- 
ginia; E. A. C.. Kinderhook, N. Y.; E.N K, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Dr. ¥ H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; H. A. 
Seller, Denver; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; 
Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; G. C. Spencer, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, 
Ala.; G, Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; W. J. Ferris 
Chester, Pa.; O. C. Brett, Humboldt, Kan.: J. E 
Wharton, Sherman, Tex; Dr. J. L. Cardozo, 
Brooklyn ; D. H. Wiltsie, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Chess-Club,” Ouray, Colo; W. F. Duffy, Mont- 
gomery, La; W.R.: Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; D. 
A. Innes, Banning, Cal. 

843: Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; Z.G., 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 





Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 


JEWETT 





RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine, External Rem- 
edy Brings Quick Relief. FREE 
on Approval. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheumatism to 
send us his or her name. We will send by 
return mail a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, the 
wonderful external cure which has brought 
more comfort into the United States than any 
internal remedy ever made. If they give relief, 
send us One Dollar; if not don’t send us a 
cent. 


Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of 
the feet and cure by absorbing the poisonous 
acids in the blood through the large pores. 
They cure rheumatism in every part of the 
body. It must be evident to you that we 
couldn’t afford to send the drafts on approval 





if they didn’t cure. Write to-day to the Magic 

| Foot Draft Co., R U 8 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, 

| Mich., for a trial pair of drafts on approval. 

| We send also a valuable booklet on Rheu- 
matism. 

| 





Heart Palpitation 


is caused by generation of gas in the 
stomach, Charcoal absorbs all gases, 
and stops fermentation, 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


are made of purest charcoal. Try them 
for palpitation of the heart, dyspepsia, 
and indigestion, 

AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


A.J. Ditman, 41 Astor House, N.Y. 
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ONSIDERING the cost of 
labor, of applying it, and 
its great covering capacity, 
Pure White Lead is not only the 
cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
waren but because of its extreme dura- 


UNION wae Mg ey s ° 
PEE) bility is by far the cheapest in. the 
SHIPMAN . end 
COLLIER 
pavers a Furthermore, no scraping or 
SOUTHERN burning will be required when 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO ih. 
ver | repainting becomes necessary. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
ee. ee If interested in paint or painting, address, 
ee Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
















Should read 
our book, “The 
Struggle for Su- 
premacy.” It gives 
the reasons why, under 
the rush, grind and tension 
of modern life, every man 
should wear an 


O=-P-C suspensory 


Our book is just a brief little pamphlet, 
but the knowledge it contains has been 
of incalculable value to thousands of 
progressive men who have learned how 
an O-P-C conserves a man’s energy and 
nerve force, enabling him to work bet- 
ter, think better, and in every way add- 
ing to his safety, health and comfort. 
The O-P-C is the guaranteed suspen- 
sory. Every druggist is authorized to 
refund money if purchaser is not en- 
tirely satisfied. ‘Get the right brand.” 


No. 2 O-P-C lisle, $1.00. 
No. 3 O-P-C silk, $1.50. 


Your druggist sells the O-P-C and 
can give you a copy of our booklet, 
or send us his name, and we will mail 
the booklet to you free. 


MADE BY 


Bauer & Black, 
267 Twenty-fifth St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


MONEY FOR Schoo Boys 
During the Summer Vacation 


A STEADY INCOME OF 
$2.00 to $5.00 PER WEEK 


We offer to bright, active school boys in 
every city and town steady employment, 
easy and respectable, to which they can 
devote their vacations, and which will be in 
keeping with the best social standing. A 
steady income of several dollars per week 
can be assured at the very beginning. 

















Send for full particulars. Address 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 20 Latayette Pi, 


New York City 
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25,000 made from one-half acre. 

me grown throughout the U. 8, 
and Canada. Room in your gar- 
den to grow thousands of dollars’ 
worth. Roots and seeds for sal. 


Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet A-K telling ali about 
it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 


KLIPS a5. patiara’ser Pitsteld, sass. 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 


Detroit; the Rev. S. Ream, Mill Creek, Ill,; Miss 
A. O’Brien, San Francisco, Cal, 

Comments (843) : “Easy key; beautiful varia 
tions *- M M ; “The long-r: ange mates are pret'y 
G. D.; “Not strong” Fk. S. F.; “Better than 839 

.G_L.; “A close race for first prize "—Dr. 
bz> Some consider it better than 839”"—"Twenty- 
three”; © First class”"—E. B. k.; “Deserves the 
place it got”"—W. R. C, 

844: “Chief merit: it can be thought out”"—M 
W. H.; “Cute trap; procineny a 2-er’—M. M.; 
“Weak, judged by modern standards"—G. D.; “A 
masterpiece of strategy ”"—J. G. L; “Puzzling 
and very pleasing "—C. N. F.: “A charming relic 
of old-time Chess” Dr > 8. S.% One of the 
worid’s m: sterpieces "—“ Twenty-three oe ‘I had 
to wrestle with the old classic G.C. S.; “One of 
the gems "—E. B. K 


In addition to those reported, G. P. got 840 
From the Vienna Tourney. 
MIFSES BEATS TSCIIIGORIN 


King’s Knight's Gambit. 


TSCHIGORIN. MIESES, TSCHIGORIN, MIESES, 
Wahtte. Black, | White Black 

1P—K4 P—K4 }23 O-K sq(e) P—-Q R4 

2P—K Bg Px P 124 U—K 2 R—Q R 3 Cf) 

3 Kt—K B 3 kt—K B 3 \25 B—Q Bg htx P 

4P—K5 Kt—K Rq4 |26 Q—K Kt 2 R—Q 3 

5 Kti—Q B 3 P—() 4 127 R-K B sq a K Kt2 

6 P—Q, P—K Kktq4 |28 RCK 4)— K—Bsgq 

7 B—Q 3 Kt-QB3 | K sq 

8 Cas les P—K Kts5 |29P-QB3 Kt—QRP 3 

9 B—Q KtsPxKt 30 O—K 4 K(Y 3)-K B3 
(a) 31 B—K 6ch K—kt sq 

10 Q x P O—KRs5 3 B—-K DBs B—Q7 

1 RtxP K—Q sq 33 R—K 2 Kt—K 2 

1220-OB3 b—Qe 344 B—K R ii—K Kt4 


13x P R—K Ktsq |35 R(B)-K sq Kt—Q B 3 


14 ?- K Kt3 B—K R 3(b) [36 B—K Kt2Q—K Ba 
15 P—K 6 (c)Ktx B [3 37 P—K Rg B-KR3 
Rx Ke O -K Kt4(d)/ 38 P—O kts Px P 
17PxP R—K Bsq |39 Px P Q—K kt 3 
SB-QBg QG—-Kkt2 yo U—-QYQ 5 a? 

19 R—K 4 QxP ot ae fed) So 

20 ht—K B 4W—K Kte2 12 K—K sq x Pch 
at Kt-K 6ch Bx Kt 143 K—Ktsq b—k 6ch 
a2 Bxb Q—K B3 144 Resigns. 


Notes from La Strategie. 

(a) By the sacrifice of the Knight, White 
changes the opening into a kind of Muzio. 

(b) A strong move. that vields to Black the at- 
tack. Everybody thought White had a lost game 
except Tschigorin himself, who alone was of a 
contrary opinion, 


(c) Ifas Bx T, 15... Kt x Kt P, etc. Tschigorin 
pondered ae — re making this move, which 
is, perhaps, the only possibility. 


(d) White has fashioned a profound and subtle 
counter-attack; if 16.., B x R; 17 Px P would 
win, 

(e) After the game, Tschigorin announced to 
the spectators that this move was bad, since, in 
the present position, White should win by play- 
ing here 23 B—K Kt «, Mieses, therefore, offered 
toreplay the game, foraw ager of twenly crowns; 
Tschigorin accepted at once, “and, as the latter had 

redicted, White emerged triumphant in the fol- 
owing manner; 23 B—n Kt4, Kt—K23 24 GQ R— 
K sq, Kt—Q 4; 25 Q—-Q Kt 3, B—K 6 ch; 26 h—R sq, 
Q-QB3; 27 R-K 6, Q—Q 2; 28 R(K6) x B, Ox B; 
29 Qx Kt ch, Q-Q 2; oQx P, R—Q B sq; 2:1 Q— 
K 4, R—K B33 32 O—K R 4, O—K B 4; 33 P—Qs, 
R—Q Kt sq; and White mez tes in five moves. 


(f) Now that the hitherto inactive QO R has en- 
tered the lists, Black is able to make the best of 
his superiority in material, 


‘*A Missing Manuscript.”’ 


Thesum of three hundred dollars will be paid 
for accurate information indicating the present 
whereabouts (with permission to copy the same) 
of the manuscript work, written by the Rev. 
Lewis Rou, entitled: “Critical Remarks upon the 
wetter to the Cruf/sman on the Game of Chess,’ 
being a closely written, thin, small quarto of 
twenty-four pages, beginning with a_dedicatory 
letter: “’l'o His Excellency, William Cosby, Esq., 
Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief in and 
over the Provinces of New York and New Jersey.” 
At the end of this dedicatory epistle is the date: 
“New York, ve 13th, of Decemb. 1734,” which date 
is virtually repeated at the end of the manuscript. 
This unpublished tract w ons during 1858-59, in the 

rocession of the late Dr. George H. Moore, then 
ibrarian of the New York Historical Soc ietv, to 
whem it had been lent by the now unknown 
ewner. Information concerning it mav be sent 
Lad Pn tbrarian of Cornell University, lthaca, New 

‘or 





Skin Diseases 


that are so annoying and humiliating can be quickly relieved 
and generally cured by the use of Hydrozone. This isa 
safe remedy, being non-poisonous and harmless. It takes 
the sting out of mosquito or insect bites immediately, and 
will cure sunburn. Hydrozone is a germicide of great 
power, yet cures without injury to the patient Sold by 
druggists generally or trial bottle will be sent on rec ne of 
25cts. Pror. CHARLES MARCHAND, §9 Prince St., 
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DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.”’ 
Dr. P. B. Barringer, ?ro/. Physiology and Surgery, Uni 


[August 8, 1903 


versity of Virginia: 


“After more than twenty years of practice,I have no hesitation in “ne 


for prompt results I have found 
naihine to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER VENTING 


URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 


RE- 


*“‘MAY BE RELIED UPON TO GIVE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS,”’ 
Dr. Alexander B. Mott, o/ New York, Professor of Surgery, Bellevue Hos- 


+ ge Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hospital: “I have 


made sufficient use 
it possesses very 


to be satisfied that 
ni BUFFALO L ITHIA WATER valuable therapeutic properties, In 
the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, and other diseases 
affecting the urinary organs, it may be relied upon to give most satisfactory results,” 


**THE MOST VALUABLE MINERAL WATER IN USE.”’’ 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, o/ New York, Pros. of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System inthe New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: ‘In 
all cases of BRIGHT’S of the greatest ser- 
DISEASE I have found LITHIA vice in increasing 
the quantity of urine and in ELIMINATING the ALBUMEN. In certain 
cases of Melancholia, accompanied by excessive elimination of URATES and 
URIC ACID, itis often the only remedy necessary. In GOUT and RHEUMATISM 


it is highly beneficial. 


as the most valuable 


Ihave long regarded BUFFALO LITHIA WATER mineral water in use.” 


A WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address, 


Hotel at Springs Now Open. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRING 


S, VIRCINIA. 
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GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


~ will demonstrate its advantages. 


alt ; Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. Largest and most com- 
plete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Machines 
shipped, privilege of inspection. 


TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED 
ee lay Street, New York. 124 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis, 
Bromfield Street, Loston, 817 Wyandoite St., KansasCity. 536 California Street, San Franciseo- 












No broom straws or cleaners required. A 

half-turn of the mouthpiece and a 
ow cleans it Genuine French 
sriar, Silver tubing. 

At all dealers, or by mail postpaid $1.00, 
Send for free booklet B. 
ORTON'S “ALWAYS CLEAN” PIPE CO., see yr ody! gid women 

907 Broadway, New York. 











merits we will send a sam 





REALIZE YOUR “PIPEDREAM” ]| Cana MASE. RESTORED 


is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
pine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 

Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its origina) 
color, instantaneously. Gives any shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 


ff or rub off. Contains no poisons, 


and is not sticky orgreasy. ‘‘Walnutta” 


satisfactory results in one minute 
and hair dyes will in a tifetime. 


Price GO cents a bottle, postpaid. ‘To convince you of its 


ple bottle postpaid for 20c. 


PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 78, St. Louis, Mo. 








HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 


cured to stay cured, Never t.turn, adical departure. Cause elim- 


inat d. Constitution changed. | ete reconstructed, Splendid health, 
F Over 52,000 patients, ‘-ood references, (** Reliefs,” or change 
of climate, cannotcure.) Write for BOOK 254, FREE, cou- 


taining POOR of many interesting cases. Address, 


R. HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? 


If so. you can be cured. Cue Sinatormm was estublished in (ent “TED St 
1875, for the wesene of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions, ’ ‘ 3 





Cure COME T Sh pas he sex 
ME TREATMENT IF DESIRED. Se NS ol 


We have one, thousands that have failed elsewhere. The 
br. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 68, Lebanon; Ohio. 
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The disease yields easily a the 





Write for particulars. 


tN et i i et i ke 


Alcohol, Opium, 
eeley Drug Using, | WHiTe PLains, n.v. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Double Chloride of we — LEXINGTON, MASS. 
ment as administered at these 
cf ur KEELEY INSTITUTES. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Communications confidential. Ww 





EST HAVEN, CONN. ¢ 


Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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EDUCATIO NAL 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD, OHIO. 


Beautiful and ‘healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati,.on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Clas- 
sical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attemtion to physical culture. 
Forty -eighth year began Sept. 10, 
1902. Number ‘limited. Address 


LEILA S$. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 
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Groat Southern Goiege)| Stop! Wait!! Listen!!! | 
Northern and Western Girls The Question of Price has kept many who earnestly desire to possess an Ency- 


If you desire for your girls a SOUTHERN CLIMATE and clopzdia from securing one. 
a GOOD CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, send them to Wesleyan 
Female College, Macon,'Ga., one of the cleanest _and most 


healthful cities in the Union. WESLEY AN 18 THE OLD- Therefore, This Announcement Must Appeal to -All 


AN!) BEST FEMALE COLLEGE IN THE WORLD. 





d Cols Po yng he _ beninnein Aaperemnans. oat The few sets we offer are the small remainder of a large edition. Therefore, we are ; 
« y , Elocution, y } re, Stenogra- % eae ‘ * 
phy, Ty) -Writing and Book-Keeping. Therough tench- able to make an almost unusual proposition upon one of the. best works *evér-published 
ing ‘by best teachers. Large buildings, verandas an ; » K ; , , 
campus Ample means of escape in case of fire. Rooms in the English language. e 


being reserved. Send for catalogue. 


DUPONT GUERRY, President. 


=| The Twentieth Century Cyclopaedia 


® A Boarding 
Girton School S202 cin. WHAT THIS GREAT WORK:*1S #5": 
Highest academic and musical advantages. Certificate ad- qa scares bys a4 Lie 
mits to eollege. Healthful location. Twelve acres of beatitiful The XXth Century,Cyclopzdia stands alone in freshness and meee 
grounds. For illustrated year book address Box 40, variety of matter presented. It*is the only one making a pre- SPECIAL PRICE COUPON 
FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal tense of being published in the present century. In it are 




















reed votes al eee iven the latest achievements in science, art, medicine, and i BF: POSES ENE LS & Be 
ao dacery, It contains nearly double the number of afticles to Cut Out and Mail this Coupon. 
Sourugen Verciwta—Danville, Box 560. be fourid in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Here are found not i Sa we FOWLE 
| DANVI LL MILITARY _— the moerepenss of the notable dead, but also those of the 16 East tyth. St: Now. York NY 
| a iving men of mark. . is eta s oy ei 
INSTITUTE A mar feature is its compactness Although-of universal You may send me ft Inspection tha i di il 
Thorough individual training for business | fx SPe: yet Without a single padtled article It is immediately 3 ab Bl One eptat sherk «1 1)¢" 
. ‘ : available for ready reference, a*great advantage in this “age of Twentieth Century Cyclopaedia 
J or college. Comfortable fire-proof build- hurry. Nothing that should “be found in an encyclopedia is : recast {ted by’ 
lings, amp'e grounds, out-door athletics, omitted. Eight volumes indicated by having the‘ X” 
gymnasium, military system, band and camp. i i b ras ontey Cyclopedia = 9 needs ice a well- wee bb Oe ENS See 
. + hie * digested exhaustive work for use in the home, counting-rgom, Green Cloth Bir ” regiilak: price. @80:00 fo . 
Serious illness unknown, For Prospectus oceact, office, and library. It is absolutely reliable, and in- ee — bg wy mpg 4 
address, Camesect & Sypnor, Principals. cludes the latest information on every subject. to keep the books, as feliows ¢ -60-dents after 
“ The correct profiunciation of every obscure word is given by i examine them, and $! a month for ten 





monthe. 


oak oe means of a novel key which precludes any error. This is of the ARE Hes Si - : 
FOR utmost value to the student. Half Russa: Binding, tegular prlde $42.00 for 
BoYS the set. 1 wil] pay, for same.if I decide to 


keep the books, as follows’ 56 Certs after I 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular advan- This is the Greatest Book Bargain Ever Offered examine them, and $1a month, for fourteen 





tages of this school. If you wish to learn of them, send for cata- sev nts. ihiiacienntitiiclileaiittianncnrtieinsiiiatitiasalls jachanesiaia 
logue. Address Rev. Lorin Webster, M.A., Reetor, Plymouth, N. H. + * = It is understood you send the books to me 
ss |] Read Special Price Coupon{z> for approval, and if 1 decide not to keep the 
— books 1 am to return them to you charges 
OBERLIN ACADEMY. colinet. ' 
Jist year begins September 23, 1903. FIRST PAYMENT ONLY Ap CENTS BORER 243 ANE Co oe fey) 
Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for — 5 eae 
any college or scientific school. New courses in History and DERERE:.. <3 c 
Science. New gymnasium Expenses reasonable. For cata Entire work delivered at once. Cut out and mail coupon : ae 
logue apply to Jehn Fisher Peck, Principal, Box 1.55, Oberlin, Ohio. ; Town or CITY... 


properly signed to address given and work will be sent for 
your inspection and consideration. This is a most unusual 





























U ma - T. al al opportunity to secure a work of great value. wid wo a —— 
niversity I raining 
FOR BUSINESS 
$ | School of Commerce CAPTIVATING ,SHORT STORIES FOR SUMMER READING 
A cco u n t in g | Accounts and Finance. 
Banking xewvoruiveniy || TA HOUR-GLASS STORIES 
B : Evening Sessions. : ; ‘ 2 ee re rie 
ro ke rage | Washington Square. Dainty Small 12mos, Each Tastefully Illustrated, Bound in Cloth. 40c. each ; by. Mail, 45c. 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 1. The Courtship of ——- ;. The Transfiguration 
RR 2 Sweet Anne Page A of Miss Philura 
* I y, »t, 
New York 108 Day Olasces - A brisk dainty little story inci- An entertaining story woven 


H sessions from 8:30 to 6 P.M. dental to “The Merry Wives of 
University Evening Classes, sessions Windsor.” By Eien V. Tazor. 


Law School 8 to 10 P.M. _ Graduate 


around the new thought ideas. By 
_Fiorence Morse Kincsiey. 











Se ae ie” ber The Sandals The Herr, Doctor 
circulars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, An idyl of Sacred Story about the Pee The sprightly adventures of an H 
Washington Square, New York. Sandals of Christ. By Rev. Zeg- + iia ~4 American girl in capturing a titled 
ine LOTES GRENELL. From “ The Courtship of Sweet Anne Page.” husband, By Ros’r MacDona.p. 


(Reduced) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 218 G ST., N. W. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW'YORK 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in electricity, com- Sr aa BL 
plete in one year. Students taught the actual construction of 
electrical instruments, dynamos, motors, etc. Graduates hold 
o< positions throughout the world. Eleventh year opens 


—————— Field Secretaries Wanted 


The Searchers 


A powerful story depicting the searchers after love, 























"We want to engage men and women in every section of the country at a liberal. compensa- 
- e tion to look after the interests of the Success League, the largest federation of self-help ’clubs in 
aera re rt si ge Me the world. Write at once for particulars. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.. New York THE SUCCESS LEAGUE, Headquarters, Room C, - UNIVERSITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 
ie sua “ . 
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terms. Further, we guarantee satisfaction. The Encyclopedia em- 
braces four massive octavo volumes, bound in extra heavy cloth 


7 * To a special summer club of LirrrRary DIGEST readers we have . 
Join thi decided to offer the greatest at eee of Religious Knowledge Re ular Price $20 
$ ever published, at almost half its regular price, and on the easiest of 


s 
with titles, etc., stamped in gold. Throughout, the book-making is Special 
of the highest order. 


rT $12 


Read below, and do not miss this opportunity. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED NOW—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


The Churchman, New York: ‘‘ We commend the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge to our readers as superior 
to anything of the kind which has yet been produced. We believe that as it is the latest, so for many years to come it will be the best and most 


reliable compend of Religious knowledge that we shall have.” 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED SCHAFF-HERZOG 


I 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 








RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Together with an Encyclopedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers in America and Europe. 
idited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Samuel M. Jackson, M.A., Rev. D. S. Schaff, etc., ete. 


This monumental work furnishes the most important, valuable and useful information on all subjects related to religious and 
theological learning, exegetical, historical, biographical, doctrinal, etc., for the use of ministers, students and laymen. 


Contributions from 
400 Scholars 


Living, Vital Questions re- 
ceive special attention ; as Evolution, 
by Dr. McCosh; Mormonism, by 
Bishop Tuttle ; Divorce and Marriage 
and Socialism, by ex-President Wool- 
sey, etc. 


Hymnology.—Beyond the bare 
facts of biography the Encyclopedia 
abounds in interesting details which 
will be of service to all who study to 
know theorigin of our church hymns, 


Biographies of Scholars 
and Preachers.—A_yaluable 
feature of the work is its carefully 
prepared biographies of Biblical 
scholars and preachers of all ages of § 
the world. In the present revised 
edition the biographies of living Bib- 
lical scholars and preachers are given. 


Four Massive ©“. 


Each volume measures I! Inches high, 7% inches 
wide, and 2 inches thick. 


Octavo Volumes 





Contains Nearly 
3,000 Pages 


Descriptions of Various 
Sects.—aAll the leading religious 
sects are described by competent 
specialists in the various denomi- 
nations, 


Church Customs, Festi- 
vals, etc., are given full and ex- 
haustive attention, this and all other 
departments of information being 
characterized by historic fidelity and 
accuracy. 

Doubt and Infidelity.—The 
great Phases of Doubt that are arrayed 
against Christianity receive particular 
attention; as Agnosticism, by Pro- 
fessor Calderwood; Materialism, Op- 
timism, Utilitarianism, etc., by Pro- 
fessor Flint; Infidelity, by Professor 
Cairns; Deism by Professor Lechler, 


Ap y ete. 
> Index of Over 
6,500 Entries 


tionaiist, Boston, Mass. : “ With six or seven encyclopedias within arms length, we find ourselves more often taking down this than any 
other, and in no single instance do we remember to have been disappointed in our inquiries among its pages.” 


Features and Qualities that Have Given the Work its Great Reputation 





The Work of the World’s Ablest Scholars 
No other encyclopedia approache: it in 


Standard and commanding authorities. Dr. Schaff's 
Authoritative name isa guarantee that the work is most 


thoroughly done, even to the smaller de- 


ails, | xamined icle bef 
Hundreds of Subjects Bue soteana. © licdeeraiiiie, atten 
In He Other Work 


single exception, has been translated and 
All Articles Prepared 


condensed or newly written expressly for 
EK ly for this Work proved and revised edition. 





Evangelical, but Including Latest Research 





The Encyclopedia is written from an 

Ha en standpoint. —— ae = Absolutely Un- 
Schaff and Herzog are a pledge of this. 
But pein yee of the latest Biblical criti- denominational 
cism and discoveries are curefully given, 

mong Se aged theories are fairly Geter. All Special Con- 

so that the readeris put in a position to 

draw his own conclusions, All Theological tributions Signed 
Subjects are given a full and highly au- Each Leading Article 
thoritative treatment. 








Has Bibliography 











this work. We offer the very latest im- 
The Basis of this great work is the German Herzog Encyclopedia, the 
Masterpiece of Biblical and Ecclesiastical Learning. 





George C. Lorimer, D.D. ‘‘ The Encyclopedia ought to be in the home of every Christian, and especially cf every Christian Minister.” 
Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., Yale University : ‘‘The work cannot fail te be very useful and instructive.” 
R. 8. Storrs, D.D.: ‘‘The Encyclopedia is a work of immense value.” 


AT ALMOST HALF PRICE TO DIGEST READERS 


For a short time we will supply this great work to readers of Tar Literary Digest for a little over half the regular price. The elegant and substantial 
cloth-bound edition, regularly is sold for $20.00. We now offer it to those 
who promptly sign and return the coupon opposite for only $12.00, payable 
on the easy-payment plan of $2.00 within three days of receipt of the 
work, if it is satisfactory, and the balance in little remittances of $1.00 a 
month. We prepay carriage and guarantee satisfaction. 





SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA ACCEPTANCE COUPON 
Funk & WaGNALLS Company, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

Gentlemen :—I accept your special cffer of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia to 
LITERARY DIGEST readers for $12.00, regular price $20.00, and agree to send you $2.00 
within three days of receipt of the work as the first payment for che same. I agree 
to remit the balance, $10.00, in monthly instalments of $1.00 each. It is understood 








that y i d tee satisfaction, and that if th k i t- 

AN EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY—DON’T MISS IT! istactory {I thay return it, within three days of receipt, at your expense and you 
will refund whatever I huve paid on it. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, oe ae Tie enh PL a: Se 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. L. D. Po ee 
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